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BLACK URGES DEALERS 
TO DEMAND REDUCTION 


After Hearing Address by Congressman, 
Tire Dealers Appoint Committee to Talk 
With Manufacturers About Price Policy 
and Longer Protection Period. 


The reduction of tire prices, the exten- 
sion of American territory on down to 
the Panama canal and the imposition ot 
an import duty on non-American rubber 
to take effect six years hence were advo- 
cated, among other things, by Congress- 
man Loring M. Black before a meeting 
New York tire dealers held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel on June 25. 

The British rubber growers and the 
American rubber manufacturers have 
made such profits in the last eighteen 
months, Mr. Black declared, that rubber 
restriction should be abandoned and tire 
prices slashed without further delay. In 
fact, he advised the dealers to insist on 
an immediate price cut of a size commen- 
surate with the drop in the price of erude 


of 


rubber. 

“You gentlemen the contact 
tween the public and the tire producer”, 
said Mr. Black, “and you bear the burden 
of the complaints. Undoubtedly prices 


are be- 


must be lowered. You cannot lower 
them but you can foree the manufac- 
turers. I think you should organize a 


committee, wait on the manufacturers and 
ask that the cards be placed on the table. 

The address of the Congressman before 
the tire dealers was the main drawing 
eard of a smoker given by the Greater 
New York Tire Dealers’ Association. 
George J. Burger is president of the as- 
sociation and presided at the meeting. 

Tire Dealers’ Profit 

The Congressman’s data, amply sup- 

ported by numerous newspaper clippings, 


began with Sir Henry Wickham and 
covered the usual ground down to the 
present time. The audience bore good- 


humoredly with the usual quota of inae- 
euracies until he informed them that tire 
dealers made a profit of $100,000,000 in 
1925. Then the dealers had their first 
good laugh and the Congressman was set 
right on the real topic of the evening’s 
diseussion. 








M. 


BLACK 

Who addressed tire dealers of New York 

City at their meeting on June 25 at Hote! 
Pennsylvania. 


REPRESENTATIVE LORING 


The possibility of one or more price 
reductions after July 1 without suitable 
protection to cover the stocks they have 
on hand was the thing really agitating 
the dealers and the opinion was freely 
expressed that in addition to declaring 
immediately a price policy for the next 
ninety days, the manufacturers should 
increase the usual period of price pro- 
tection. Many dealers felt that the pre- 
sent situation placed them in a position 
of great danger and suggested that they 
were accordingly prevented from carry- 
ing the stocks that the motorists expected 
to find in their stores. 

A committee was appointed to advise 
the manufacturers of the feeling of the 
dealers and to urge that the period of 
price protection be extended. The per 
sonnel of the committee included George 
J. Burger, L. A. Brown, Joseph Groth, 
William Jude and Louis K. Beller. An- 
other meeting will be held at a later date 
at which the committee will report the re- 
sult of its work. 





COMPANIES ANNOUNCE 
CUT IN TIRE PRICES 


Movement Led by Goodyear Soon Becomes 
General Throughout Industry—Second 
Reduction of Year Runs as High as 25 Per 
Cent—Decline of Inventories Expected. 
As expected in many quarters, the 

Fourth of July holiday was followed by 

a drastic reduction in the price of au 


tomobile tires and _ tubes. The Good 
year Tire and Rubber Company an- 
nounced a new list on July 5 and an- 


nouncements by several other companies 
followed within a few hours. Reduc- 
tions ranged up to 25%. Some 
panies which had not distributed a new 
list on July 6 had stated that one was 
being prepared. Kelly-Springfield, 
United States, Fisk, Goodrich and Dun- 
lop were among the first to follow Good- 


col- 


year’s lead. 

As usual, the price cut was different 
for the various sizes and types of tires 
in the line. Dunlop’s reduction ranged 
from 10 to 25 per cent. 
cut was reported not to 
10% on and 20% 

The reduction was. the 
he made during the current year, a de- 
cline of 10 to 15% having been made last 
February. Taken together, the two cuts 
put dealers’ tire prices back on the level 
which existed prior to the three increases 
made during the summer and autumn of 
1925. 

In announeing the lower prices for his 
company, L. C. Rockhill, sales manager 
of Goodyear, said that while tire produc- 
tion costs were still being based on rub- 
ber bought at levels higher than the pre- 
sent market, the reduction was_ being 
made early in order that the publie might 
benefit by lower prices at the height of 
the buying season. The present decrease 
was said merely to anticipate reductions 


Goodyear’s 
exceed 
tubes. 


largest 
on 


c¢asings 


second one to 


which would have been logical later in 
the vear. The lower prices are expect- 
ed to be effective in speeding up the 


movement of the high inventories of tires 
and tubes held by manufacturers. 
Neither the securities of the companies 
nor the erude rubber trade was greatly 
affected bv the price eut since it had been 
largely discounted before it was made. 
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Adoption of Balloons By Ford 


Aids Decline of Fabric Tires 


As Low Pressure Casings Become Supreme in Original Equip- 
ment Field, Cross-Woven Fabric Tire Gives Way Before 


Many Qualities of Cords. 


While the announcement that the 
balloon tire will hereafter be standard 
equipment on Ford automobiles appa! 
ently marks the final step in the supre 


macy of the balloon tire as 
ment, it appeal the 
knell of the fabric casing. Heretofore, bal 
loon tire and rim equipment on the Ford 
’ t ot that 
fact a big majority ol the new Ford cars 
have taken to the roads shod with balloons. 


original equip- 


sound death 


nn cost > { fn. nut il 


Spite 


Now as they all more over into that 
category, the fabric tire will find itself 
still less in demand than during recent 
months when its weakn in the trade 
has attracted attentio1 

The balloon tir the third in a series 
of revolutionary: changes in the industry 
The first was the adoption of the straicht 
side tire in place ¢ linchers for all but 
light cars The second was the adop- 
tion of the cord tire in place of the 
fabrie And now the low pressure tire 
supplants to a greater degree the old 
high pressure typ 


Each of these changes has been marked 
by three use by the car 
manufacturers, the complete or practical- 
ly complete adoption by th 

| 


teps, the first 


same group, 


and finally complete acceptance by the 
public \s the balloon tire now enters 
the second stage, the tabric tire seems to 


be giving way completely before the cord 


The rapidity with which the origina 
eross-woven fabric tire is dwindling 
an important factor } the American tir 
trade is a matter of irprise even to those 
who have lone predicted § the complete 
supremacy (¢ tii ord construction 
During the first four months of 1925, 
the tire manutacturer contributing 
figures to the statistica surveys otf the 


Rubber A 
fabric tires of 


produced 3,254,443 


which they shipped 2,905, 


ssociation 


143 ora ve ry hich and comfortable pel 
centage In the first four months of th 
present year they produced only 40% as 


1,354,916 
faster thar 
demand fo1 


many fabne tires or a total of 
llowever, 
production for there was a 
G90 000 


pments té 1] 


even 


") 


only fabries, or 23‘ as many\ 


as were sold in the early months of 1925. 

Inventories of fabrics have aceordingl) 
increased by more than a half mullior 
easings At the end of April there were 
enough on hand to last practically seven 
which they were 
Of the high pres 


ei 


months at the rate at 
demanded in April 

sure tires, the stock was equal to a 3 
months’ supply while there were enough 
of the popular balloons on hand to last 
only 1.5 months at the rate at which they 


were taken in April, which was unexpect 


ily low. 


; The demand for fabric tires 
during each month in 1926 has been con- 


siderably less than for any month during 


the last several years. 

The deerease in fabric tire business is 
not due to a general slump in the tire 
trade for during the months when produe- 


tion and sales of fabrics have been dwind- 
ling, the production and sales of high 
pressure and balloon tires has been well 


maintained. Production has been es- 
pecially strong but it has not been the 
production ot fabric tires. It is the 


balloon tire which has hogged the picture. 
The fabrie tire ot course the 
way out as soon as the merits of the cord 
tire were proven but the decline had been 
quite gradual until the recent 
slump in production and demand. 
Up until second quality cord tires were 
added to the lines of the 
ufacturers after the war, the fabric tire 
had and held a legitimate place in the 
trade for it served the motorist who need 


was on 


decided 


best known man- 


ed to economize in tire expenditures or 
eould logically use cheaper tires since his 
annual mileage was not so great. Th 
advent of the “ovp” eord tire however 


foreed the leading manufacturers to offer 


me or more lines of cord tires in addi 
tior to ir standard, first-quality lines. 
Such t'r-s immediately eut in on the 
trade that had reeularly gone to th 
fabric tire The decline of the fabrie 
tire was hastered as the qualities of eord 
tire nltinhed 
The fahrie tire went further into t) 
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background when the balloon tire estab- 
lished itself since the greater flexibility 
demanded of the balloons kept cross- 
woven fabrics from being used in their 
construction. 

The progress of the balloon tire is well 
known but its rapidity and completeness 
is not everywhere appreciated. In May, 
1925, 67% otf the rims inspected and 
approved by the Tire and Rim Associa- 
tion were for balloon tires; in May, 1926, 
over 81% otf the new rims were for bal- 
loons. 

The chief stronghold of the high pres- 
sure fabric tire has been in the clincher 


field. But that field is giving way be- 
fore the balloon tire and rim also. In 
May, 1925, 21.6% of all the new rims 


were clinchers; in May, 1926, only 11% 
were in that classification. 

The recent shift from elinchers to bal- 
loons has been largely a matter of the 
Ford ear. Up until two weeks ago bal- 


loon equipment on the Ford cost $25 
extra. That price has been standard 
since the first of 1925 It is remember- 
ed that many were amazed at the will- 


ingness of Ford buyers to pay the extra 
$25 to get the comfort of balloons. With- 
in five months after the offer was made, it 
was reported that more than 70% of the 
ears turned out were on balloons. 

Now balloon tires are standard equip- 
ment on the Ford. That means a de- 
in the demand for clincher rims 
iust as a still more rapid decrease in the 
demand for fabri 


erease 


tires is certain. 


Silvertown Tour 


The Goodrich Silvertown Cord Oreches- 


tra, together with its “silver-masked” 
tenor, will start from Boston in October 
on a concert tour which will take in most 


ot the principal cities between the Atlan 


tic and Paeifie seaboards Cities in 
Canada will be visited as well as those 
in the United States. A professional 
musical bureau is the booking The or- 


’ 
chestra has done n 


d 


broadeastin 4 


' 
uch radio 


is known throughout the « 


ountry. 








FARRELL OFFICE 


STAFF ON ANNUAL 


OUTING 





The 


engineering 


annual outing of the office and 
dep: rtment of the Farrel 
Foundry and Machine Company of An- 
sonia, Conn., was held at Double Beach. 
Conn., June 26. Leading officials 
of the in attendance. 


Lunch was served immediately on arrival 


on 


company were 


at the shore resort after which a baseball 
cume between the married men and single 
men was enjoyed. Other athletic events 
and amusements were followed by a fine 
shore dinner. Short addresses were made 
by various officials of the concern at the 
conclusion of the outing. 
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Stevens and Schidrowitz To 


Be Among Symposium Speakers 


Prominent American Technologists Also Agree To Address 
Special Meeting of Rubber Chemists in September—Relation 
Synthetic to Natural Rubber Not to be Debated as Rumored 





Plans have developed rapidly for the 
Raw Rubber Symposium to be held at 
Philadelphia, September 6 to 10, as the 
Fall meeting of the Rubber Division of 
the American Chemical Society. The 
success of the program seems already as- 
sured since some of the leading technolo- 
gists have agreed to present papers on 
subjects of great interest. The symposium 
will cover both rubber production and 
manutacturing, and a comprehensive sur- 
vey will be presented of all botanical, 
chemical and engineering developments 
which are taking place and are likely to 
take place. 

Dr. Henry P. Stevens of London, con- 
sultant for the British Rubber Growers’ 
Association, an investigator who has 
turned out an immense amount of im 
portant work and who is internationally 
known, is to be present and deliver an 
address on “Recent Developments in the 
Preparation of Plantation Rubber’. His 
remarks are expected to be most enlight- 
ening in aequainting the American rub- 
ber chemist with plantation problems and 
what is to be expected in the near future. 

Dr. Philip Schidrowitz, another equally 
eminent rubber technologist whose work 
has been of great importance, is person- 
ally to present a paper on “The Direct 
Use of Latex” which will not only be 
highly informative but will offer a critical 
discussion of prospects in the use of latex. 

Ernest Hopkinson, Vice President of 
the United States Rubber Company will 
address the Symposium on “Botanical 
and Chemical Developments in the Rub- 
ber Plantation Industry”, which will 
show work in progress by the United 
States Rubber Company on its planta- 
tions. 

G. H. Carnahan, President of the Con- 
tinental Rubber Company is to describe 
“The Botany and Agricultural Problems 
of Guayule Rubber” and Dr. David 
Spence, Vice-President of the same or- 
ganization, known widely for his past 
fundamental work on rubber, will diseuss 
“The Chemistry of Guayule”. 

Dr. H. N. Whitford of the Rubber As- 
sociation of America will present a paper 
on “Wild and Plantation Rubbers of 
Africa and Tropical America”. Most 
American rubber chemists are unfamiliar 





FOOTWEAR FACTORY FOR SALE 


Fully equipped rubber footwear plant 
including tennis and sport shoes, and par 
tially equipped hard rubber factory, sale or 
rent, option to purchase; 2 acres facing 
harbor and hard surface road; 50 miles 
from New York City; 500 h. p. engines 


and boilers, good condition, ready to run. 
Henry S. Mott, Northport, N. Y. Tele- 
phone Northport 22. 











with this subject and will be particularly 
pleased to become acquainted with the 
present situation. 

There will be other speakers of equal 
prominence who will present papers on 
other aspects, announcement of which 
will be made shortly. The completed 
program will enable the Rubber Division 
to hear some of the most interesting 
papers and addresses in its history. 

Those in charge of the program feel 
that too great stress cannot be laid on the 
fact that the speakers are limited to 
purely scientific, technical and economic 
subjects and that there is to be absolutely 
no controversial subject discussed. Men- 
tion has very recently been made in the 
press that the symposium offers an op- 
portunity for a debate between the plan- 
tation interests and those interested in 
synthetic rubber. This information is 
branded by those in charge as being mis- 
leading and false, and no speaker is ex- 
pected to have either the opportunity or 
the desire to offer his personal opinions 
on any subject not strictly scientific or 
technical. For this reason those present 
may be certain of each speaker devoting 
his entire time to presenting that subject 
in which he is most versed. 

The subject of synthetic rubber is to 
be discussed in one or two papers to ae 
quaint the rubber chemist with its pre- 
sent status. Since the symposium is for 
the purpose of presenting new ideas and 
facts, the diseussion of synthetic rubber 
will be treated merely as a separate topic 
unrelated to plantation rubber. 

Not only will the addresses themselves 
give an opportunity for acquiring first- 
hand knowledge of present and future de- 
velopments both from the plantation and 
from the manufacturing point of view, 
but each address will undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by a general discussion which in 
itself will be of the highest value. 


Footwear Distributors 

The Goodyear India Rubber Glove 
Company of Naugatuck, Connecticut, has 
established a distributing branch in St. 
Panl, Minnesota, to be known as the 
Goodvear India Rubher Selling Com- 
panv. which will serve the retail rubber 
footwear trade throughout the _ entire 
Northwest. 

J. T. Warne, who handled the line for 
the former distributors, Foote, Schulze & 
“o. and for the past two years has been 
manager of the Cambridge Rubber Com- 
pany at Chieago, is the manager of the 
new branch. Gecrge M. Reiffenach, for- 
merly of the St. Paul branch of the 
United States Rubber Compeny is treas- 
urer. 


HILL CHOSEN ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF RUBBER DIVISION 








C. R. Hill, assistant trade commissioner 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce at 
Bogota, Colombia, has been recalled to 
the United States and appointed assist- 
ant chief of the Rubber Division in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


meree. He sueceeds E. G. Holt who was 
recently advanced to the position of chief. 

Mr. Hill was a member of the Central 
American erude rubber survey party 
where he was an assistant to John C. 
Treadwell Prior to his service with the 
Department, he was employed in Central 
America on the banana plantations of the 
United Fruit Company. 

From July 6 to 10, the new appointee 
was in Akron visiting rubber factories 
and conferring with rubber company 
officials concerning the serviees which the 
Rubber Division renders. 


Fluxite on Market 


The Damaseus Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion of Cleveland have placed on the mar- 
ket a new rubber softener and aging com- 
pound known as “Fluxite” and said to be 
highly efficient. It comes in both solid 
and liquid forms and ean be used in tires, 
mechanicals and other products, inelud- 
ing hard rubber. A grade is prepared 
for every compound. The company also 
offers petrolatum, rosin oils, waxes and 
rubber fillers. H. M. Royal, Ine., are 
agents for New Jersey. 


New Dunlop Line 


A new popular-priced line of balloon 
tire equipment comprising six sizes of 
balloon casings with corresponding bal 
loon tubes has been placed on the mar. 
ket by the Dunlop Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. The line is to be known as the 
“Buffalo” after the city in whieh the 
Dunlop factory is located. One size in 
the line, the 29 x 4.40, has been available 
for several months but the others are now 
being made for the first time. 
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GOODYEAR OCCUPIES NEW 
QUARTERS IN NEW YORK 


The New York office of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber have been 
moved to a combined office and warehous« 


Company 


building which ha been erected for the 
company at Fifty-eighth Street, in the 
Eleventh Avenue district 

The new Goodyear building has a 


frontage of 100 feet on Eleventh Avenue 
and is 167 feet deep It will house both 
domestic and export operations of the 
company. 

“Proximity to the Hudson River docks 
gives ideal facilities for expediting export 
shipments,” said Irwin M. Quinn, Good 
vear manager for the New York area, in 


announcing the move. “Ample space 
for trucks at the Fifty-eighth Street side 
of the building and in the rear will per- 
mit the handling of the large volume of 
domestic shipments with maximum effi- 
ciency.” 

The New York Central Railroad, which 
runs in front of the Goodyear building, 
has put a spur track directly into the 
first floor of the building itself, so that 
two carloads of tires or other products 
may be shunted into the building and 
loaded and unloaded simultaneously. 





Lipper on Vacation 
R. C. Lipper, Singapore manager for 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
is in the United States on a vacation. 
His home is 11 Pennsylvania. 
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When Considering | 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
FOR INNER TUBES 


don’t overlook the fact that our No. 
188 is made especially for this pur- 
This stock is clean, ages well, 
mixes easily and cures with good re- 


188 stock is the result of long 
experimentation to produce the ideal 
inner tubes. 
pared by our technical staff will be 
gladly sent on request. | 


Ask about No. 188 for Inner Tubes. 


The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company 





Data pre- 
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Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia. 
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GAS TUBING MAKERS TO BE 
REGISTERED IN NEW YORK 


The Health Department of New York 
City has announced an amendment to 
the Sanitary Code which will require the 
registration of every gas tubing manufac- 
turer whose product is sold within the 
city. The action has been taken on ac- 
count of the large number of deaths from 
accidental asphyxiation during the last 
year. The amendment is to take effect 
on August 1. 

“No flexible gas tubing will be register- 
ed or be permitted to be sold unless it 
conforms to specific requirements which 
have been set forth in regulations newly 
adopted”, states an announcement by the 
Commissioner of Health. “All flexible 
gas tubing that is properly registered will 
be stamped so that the purchaser may 
recognize that it has passed all the neces- 
sary tests. 

“These tests will be conducted in a 
special laboratory of the Department of 
Health and will determine the ability of 
the tubing to withstand certain amounts 
of heat, twisting, pulling and other forms 
of strain. The security of the slip ends 
will be particularly carefully tested. The 
test which will be applied will, as nearly 
as possible, be a duplicate of the abuses 
to which flexible gas tubing may be sub- 
jected in the course of its use”’. 


Accessory Trade Slower 

Business of manufacturers of automo- 
tive parts and accessories is showing a 
natural decline in the second third of the 
year after having made a record for pro- 
duction and sales during the first four 
months, the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers’ Association has announced. 
The decrease in business is taken to be 
in anticipation of the usual midsummer 
slowing up of motor vehicle production. 

The Association states that the index 
figure of members’ business stood at 151 
in May as compared with 161 in April. 
June business was expected to show a 
further curtailment. 


Japanese Colonization 

The Department of Labor at Washing- 
ton has announced the _ reecipt of 
Brazilian dispatches to the effect that ne- 
gotiations for both the 
Para and Amazonas rubber districts, in- 
volving the importation of Japanese 
labor, have been completed. It is under- 
stood by the Department that some of the 
credit of one million yen for aid to 
Japanese emigrants contained in the last 
Japanese budget will be used in promot- 
ing Japanese colonization in the districts 
named. Detailed reports as to the seale 
of rubber culture contemplated are lack- 


ing. 


coneessions in 
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RUBBER MAIN PURPOSE 
OF BACON’S MORO BILL 


Congressman Admits in Record That Possi- 
bility of Rubber Culture Influenced His 
Introduction of Bill for Separating 
Southern Philippines From Other Islands. 


The extent to which rubber influenced 
Congressman Robert L. Bacon in intro 
ducing his bill for the separation of the 
southern Philippines from the Manila 
government, which was the subject of 
comment in the last issue of Tue Rup- 
BER AGE, was revealed in a speech by 
Mr. Bacon which appeared in the Con- 
rressional Reeord on June 26. No doubt 
was left that one of the main purposes 
of the bill was to give American rubber 
planters a chance to develop in_ the 
islands enough rubber lands to take care 
of a good part of the American crude 
rubber needs. In fact, it appeared de- 
finite from Mr. Baeon’s diseussion of his 
proposition that rubber development 
bulked larger in his mind than the re- 
ligious and political freedom of the 
Moros which was stressed at the time 
the bill was introduced. 


Peasant Solution Unsatisfactory 


After reviewing the physical factors 
favoring rubber culture in Mindanao and 
adjacent islands, the author of the bill 
expressed his opinion that development 
by peasant farmers, as has been proposed 
by the Philippine Department of Agri- 
eulture, would be a futile and unsatis- 
factory solution. Mr. Bacon felt sure 
that instead of blocking every effort to 
develop the islands on a large agricultural 
seale, as the Filipino politicians are 
charged with having done, the Moros, if 
enabled to do so, would make the neces- 
sary concessions for an American rubber 
development on a large scale. 

“At intervals during the past twenty 
vears American rubber interests have 
sought to undertake development in the 
Philppines,” Mr. Bacon said, “but their 
every proposition was uniformly thwarted 
by existing laws and the attitude of the 
responsible authorities. 

“The issue presented is an economic 
one and should be considered as such. 
Filipino politicians who oppose a devel- 
opment of the natural resourees of the 
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The 27x 4.40 Comes To America On The “Whippet” 

















archipelago on the theory that it will 
delay independence are both selfish and 
short-sighted. 

“The mere suggestion that legislation 
be enacted would enable American capital 
to engage in rubber production in the 
Philippines has served to start a hue 
and cry in certain quarters that ‘the 
money interests proposed to exploit the 
Filipinos’. Coupled with this has ap- 
peared the suggestion that ‘Filipino 
farmers’ undertake this development and 
thus supply America’s rubber needs with- 
out the intervention of large companies. 
A eandid facing of the facts will show 
the absurdity of both contentions.” 

The Bacon bill was attacked in the 
House of Representatives by Pedro 
Quevara, the Philippine Commissioner 
in Congress. He scouted the idea that 
the Moros need a changed political status 
to secure either religious freedom or 
neaceful conditions in their territory. The 
Filipino people have confidence, he de- 
clared in the intention of the American 
people to respect and continue the politi- 
eal amitv of the Philippines. 

According to an Association Press dis- 
patch, a huge mass meeting was held in 
Manila to protest against the bill and ar- 
rangements were made for similar meet- 
ings in nearlv every province in the is- 
lands. The Moros were said to be jubi- 
lant over the introduction and discussion 
of the bill. 


A European balloon tire, size 27 x 4.40, 
has been introduced to American motor- 
ists as standard equipment on the new 
“Whippet”, a European-type light car 
recently placed on the United States mar- 
ket by the Willys-Overland Company. 
This tire, with an inside diameter of 19 
inches, is the smallest tire ever used as 
stock equipment in this country. It was 
selected by Overland engineers in order 
to lower the body of the car in keeping 
with European practice. The claim is 
also made that the smaller tires provide 
a better transmission of power and will 
vive longer service than larger casings. 

The 27 x 4.40 tires for the Overland 
are being made by the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany who, in addition to providing the 
new size for the car manufacturers also 
faced the necessity of having early re- 
placements ready throughout the coun- 
trv. When the car was first placed on 
sale, the Fisk sales department announced 
that stocks of the new tire had been 
placed in their 147 branches and were 
already obtainable from hundreds of Fisk 
dealers. 


Increases Parking Space 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
has recently opened a new four-acre park- 
ing space on its zrounds at Akron which 
increases the parking capacity for em- 
nlovees of the plant from 300 to 1500. 
With its opening all street parking in 
the vicinity of the plant was eliminated. 





FLUID 


PETROLATUMS 





Tire, Mechanical, Hard Rubber. 


ROSIN OILS 
Working Samples on Application 
MANUFACTURED AND MARKETED BY THE 


DAMASCUS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


E. 93rd Street and W. and L. E. R. R. 
H. M. ROYAL, INC., New Jersey District, TRENTON, N. J. 


PLUMMITE sexes: 


A Rubber Softener and Aging Compound of Marvelous Efficiency. 
A Grade for Each and Every Compound, also 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TIRE DEALER ASSOCIATION 
NOW TAKING STOCK SURVEY 
period ol 


dealer’s stocks as tiTe repairing business. 


National 


A survey ot the tire 


of July 1 is being taken by the 
Tire Dealers’ Association by means ol 
questionnaires sent from the 
office of the Secretary at 242 West 56th 
Street, New York City 
Burger, secretary-treasurer of the organi 


to members 
ready early in August. 


George J 


zation is of the opinion that never in the 
history of the tire industry have such The 
statistic beet se urgent de sired as at City, 


the present time 


In addition to the usual questions about 
the number of various types of tires on common stock with no par value. 
hand and the number of lines carried, stated purpose of the new company is the 
inquiri re included eovering the extent manufacture of rubber goods, 
t ) which price uncert t | retarded tovs 


Kase Rubber Company 
Kase Rubber Co., Ine., New York 
has been chartered at Albany with 
» capital of 500 shares of preferred stock 


with $100 par value and 100 shares of 
The 


sales, the rate of sales in the past six 
months as compared to the corresponding 
1925, and the condition of the 


Return ot the questionnaire is request- 


ed not later than July 20 and a summary 
of the fact developed is expected to be 


including 





Materials 
for the 








Rubber Goods 


Manufacturer 





TRIMENE BASE 


{ Universal Accelerator 


celerators. 
Non toxic. 
\ littke more critical than the guanidines. 
Possesses antioxidant characteristics. 
Has been widely adopted. 
Has remained adopted LOO per cent. 


Is growing in use. 


Recommended especially for use in: 


’ : 4 
colors—-vuleanized at 260-270 F. 


FOOTWEAR All 


THE NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


1790 Broadway 


In some cases the use of both Trimene Base and 
a guanidine is desirabl specifically in varnished 
oods. 

SLNDRIES:—Quick cure anv color—clean molds. 
Some users advise that the reduction in mold 
leaning costs, with the adoption of Trimene 
Base pays for the accelerator. 

TIRE TREADS:— Gives a tough, resilient tread instead 
ol i hard, woods Ivpe. Means better wear and 
less tread separation. 


New York City 


Belongs to the Aldehyde-Amine class of ac- 


CO. 





THE RUBBER AGE 


JUNE ARRIVALS AND 
CONSUMPTION LOWER 


Unofficial Figures Indicate That Small Ad- 
dition Was Made to American Stocks 
during Month—Heavy July Arrivals Pre- 
dicted—May Official Figures. 

Arrivals of crude rubber in New York 
during June, according to unofficial 
ources, amounted to 28,000 long tons. 
In past months about 93% of all the 
crude rubber entering the couutry has 
come in by way of New York and if thai 
yereentage continues to hold true, the 
complete June arrivals for the United 
States should be in the neighborhood of 
30,000 long tons. 

June imports of 30,000 long tons would 
be about on an equality with May but 
voulc be considerably below previous 
months of 1926. In both January and 
March there -were more than 42,000 tons 
umported. In April the imports amounted 
to almost 35,000 and in February to al- 
iost 33,000 tons. 

No consumption figures for June ar? 
yet available but it is estimated that about 
26.000 tons were used during the month, 
allowing a further addition to United 
States stocks and contributing to the dull- 
ness of the market. 

Estimates of arrivals in July are 
37,000 to 40,009 long tons. Many 
facturers expect the July consumption to 
surpass that of June in spite of the slack- 

ing in some companies to take inventory 
but it eould searcely be expected to go 

beyond May consumption which was a 

little better thar 29.000 tons. In that 

event, important additions would thus be 
made to stoeks again. Imports of erude 
rubber into the United States during May, 
aceording to the official figures of the De- 

partment of Commerce, amounted to 29,- 

756 long tons, valued at $36,896,080 or 

an average of about 5514 cenfs per 

During May, 1,052 tons of erude 
were re-exported from the United States, 
principally to Canada. The value of the 
re-exports was $1,558,957, or an average 
of 66 cents per pound. Accordingly, the 
re-export trade is theoretically on a profit- 
able basis again, the import prices in Feb- 
ruary and March have been considerably 
higher than the invoiced value of the re- 
Most of the re- 
Canadian 


from 
manu- 


pound. 
rubber 


exports in thease montlis 
exported rubber 
braneh factories of American rubber com- 


moves to 


panies, 


sritish Malay furnished about 60% of 


the United States imports of rubber in 
May. A little over 1,000 tons arrived 
rom Great Britain. The average value 


yer pound of the Malayan rubber was 54 
cents while that from Britain was 
deelared to be worth 77 cents per pound. 
The difference apparently les in the for 
made several 


Great 


eontraets which ere 


ird 


ionths ago. 
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FINDS ACTIVE DEMAND 
FOR RUBBERIZED PAPER 


Coating. Special Papers Yields 
Product of Value in Shoe Trade—Ex- 
pansion in Demand from Bookbincers 
and Paper Merchants Foreseen. 


Process of 


The Premoid Manufacturing Company, 
of Boston, which has its plant at Spring- 
field, Mass., is reported by The Paper 
Mill to have made a success of using rub- 


ber in connection with paper manufaec- 
ture, but under a totally different pro- 
cess from the one commonly known. In- 
stead of introducing rubber latex into 


the paper while it is being manufactured, 
that is, in the beater, under the patent 
of Kirke L. Moses, vice-president and 
general manager Premoid Com- 
pany, the rubber is applied on the fin- 
ished paper base just as the manufacture 
of asphalt roofing shingles is earried on 
the finished felt. 

Mr. Moses that his 
introduction of a 
rubber. In de- 
Mr. Moses in 


of the 


treating 
It is claimed by 
permits the 
percentage ol 
scribing his paper base, 
his patent states: 

“In making this improved product I 
material having some- 
nature of paper in that it is 
the product of a paper making machine, 
but which is formed of loosely matted 
relatively long fibers producing a highly 
porous web which of itself has not very 
great strength. The character of the 
fibers from which this base product is 
formed may vary within wide limits with- 
departing from my invention. I 
find good results can be secured by using 
hemp fiber, jute fiber, ramie fiber or any 
other similar fibrous material wherein the 
fibers are relatively long.” 
as made from this loosely 
then subjected to rub- 

eoating the or 


by 


method 


vreater 


employ, as a base, 


what the 


out 


individual 
“Premoid”, 
matted 


herizing either by 


paper, 1s 


faces 
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Tracy Covering Jobbers 

R. B. Tracy, eastern sales manager of 
the Henderson Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, has returned to 
his former position as factory represen- 
tative calling on the tire jobbers in the 
larger cities where he has a wide ac- 
quaintance. 


Firestone Appoints Mead 

Melvin R. Mead, formerly in charge 
of the Saginaw, Michigan, warehouse otf 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
has been appointed manager of the De- 
troit branch. Mr. Mead is well known 
in the Michigan tire trade having been 
actively engaged in the wholesaling and 
retailing of tires in that state for 15 
years. 


by being immersed in a rubber solution. 


The biggest users of this product to 
date have been the shoe factories. It 
is said that hundreds of thousands of feet 
have been sold to them and its use 
a substitute for cloth or artificial leathers, 
ete., in reinforcing the backs of shoes, 
and throughout the linings of women’s 
light weight shoes has grown tremendous- 
ly. 


as 


According to the paper trade journal, 
paper merchants are now taking on this 
product, although it is entering new fields 
in their hands, but fields which give pro- 
mise of an excellent future. The Pre- 
moid Manufacturing Company has _ re- 
ceived favorable responses from a select- 
ed list of paper merchants, one merchant 
in each district being addressed, and ex- 
pects to develop a market for use 
their rubberized paper in the bookbind- 


ing, catalogue, document envelope and 


ot 


Carlisle Now President 

C. H. Carlisle, who has been vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Gioodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
utd. of Canada for several years, has 
been eleeted president of that company. 
fe succeeds E. G. Wilmer who is now 
president of Dodge Brothers. The Can- 
udian Goo-lyear factory is at Bowman- 
ville, Ontario. 


New Mohawk Branch Manager 

J. J. Pie, formerly bus and truck tire 
representative for the Mohawk Rubber 
Company in Chicago territory, has been 
appointed manager of the Chicago 
branch of that company. Mr. Pie joined 


the Mohawk organization in 1924. He 
has also been a tire distributor in St. 
Louis. 


similar fields where an improvement over 
paper or cloth is sought. 

The product has important qualities 
which would recommend it to many of the 
special uses to which paper is put, but 
in which an extremely strong tear and 
wear resisting and well colored material 
is desired. It embosses well and will 
stand up under folding and raveling. 

It cuts to a nonfraying edge, a superi- 
ority over artificial leathers and cloths. 


It is available in numerous colors. 
Superficially the sheet has the appear- 
ance of fine cover papers and can be 


subjected to impressions in furtherance 
of this end. Although undoubtedly 
somewhat expensive as a cover for regu- 
lar publication work for certain cover 
purposes where expense can be subor- 
dinated to the desire for wear and mois- 
ture resistance, the stock appears to stand 
in an excellent light. 
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quality and service. 
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‘““The change which the vegetable oil | 
|| undergoes during vulcanization so alters 

the chemical and physical characteristics 
as to hinder its identification. 
point of view of the user of Factice the | 


From the 


question of quality resolves itself into con- 
fidence and analysis.” 
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McCLAREN TESTS VERIFY 
ECONOMY OF PAVED ROADS 


The average loss of weiglit from wear 
of a tire for each 500 miles traveled 
varies from one ounce on brick or con- 
crete roads to two to seven times that 
amount on gravel roads, and from ten 


to fifty times as much on macadam roads, 
according to an announcement of the re- 
ults of tests conducted by the McClaren 
Rubber Company of Charlotte, N.C. 
The experiments revealed that owing 
to the bounding of the rear wheels when 
traveling over rough surfaces the wear 
on the back tires is from 50 to 75 per 
cent greater than on the front tires. It 
was also shown that when a car is started 
the a down- 


from rest rear wheels exert 


ward kick on the pavement ranging from 


100 to 1,000 pounds, and the resulting 


friction must be resisted by the back tires. 

From a study of the relative consump- 
tion of gasoline and oil on the different 
kinds of roads it was found that the in- 
creased consumption of gasoline required 
in traveling over ordinary dirt roads in- 
stead of paved roads cost the motorist 
as much as if he had to pay an addition- 
al tax of 24 cents on a gallon of gas, and 
that even travel on good gravel roads im- 
posed an additional expenditure equiva- 


This 


lent to a tax of 9 cents a gallon. 
was due to the spinning of wheels and 
loss of traction on the uneven road sur- 


face. The McClaren Company expects 
to use the facts developed in the tests in 


designing tires. 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


PREDICTS GOOD SALES 
FOR NEXT SIX MONTHS 


O'Neil Believes Speeding Up in Tire De- 
mand Will Fully Make up for Slow Sales 
in First Half Year—General Busy but 
Output is Insufficient. 


There is no reason for anything but 
good cheer in the motor and tire indus- 
tries during the second half of 1926, in 
the opinion of William O’Neil, president 
of the General Tire and Rubber Company 
of Akron. 

“The saturation point in automobiles 
has faded away into the future again”, 
Mr. O’Neil wrote in a recent public state- 
ment, “and the past six have 
seen a larger car production than any 
similar period in history. 


months 


“In tires, the industry got away to 
a bad start, because of the unusually 
severe and lingering winter, which de- 


laved driving all through the north. 

“Since the weather relented, passenger 
cars, trucks and buses have been making 
up tor the time lost, and plenty of tires 
are being bought and used now. It is 
certain that the next few months will use 
up more tires than ever. 

“So the worst is out in the tire indus- 
try, and prospects are all for a phenome- 
nal second half year. Our own factory 
is turning out more tires daily than any 
day last year except one, and the demand 
is exceeding the output. 

“Prognosticators recently have placed 
too much emphasis on whatever gloom 
they could gather from the results of a 
late spring. When one steps back and 
views American industry in real perspec- 
tive there is every reason for encourage- 
ment and optimism for the rest of the 
year. 


ACCESSORY COMPANY WILL 
LEASE WHILE REBUILDING 


The Virginia-Carolina Rubber Com- 
pany, tire accessory manufacturers of 
Richmond, Virginia, whose plant was 


recently destroyed by fire, has taken a 
short term a building formerly 
ceeupied by a tractor sales company in 
order that production may be resumed at 
the earliest possible date. New machinery 
has been ordered to replace that lost in 
the fire and it is expected that production 
will again be underway at an early date 
About sixty men will be employed. 

Steps are being taken to secure a new 
factory site and more adequate buildings 
will be erected to take care of the com- 
pany’s expanding business. Offiicals state 
that the company is capitalized at 
£930.000 ard has been suecessful from the 
tart. 
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RUBBER TRADING RISK 
REMOVED SAY BROKERS 


Henderson Brothers and Cotton Firm Issue 
Booklet Explaining How Trading in Fu- 
tures on Rubber and Cotton Exchanges 
May Protect Manufacturers on Contracts. 


That the rubber manufacturer may use 
The Rubber Exchange of New York effee- 
tually to take the risk out of his buying 
forward the rubber to cover his needs is 
the opinion expressed in an attractive 
booklet issued jointly by Harriss, Irby 
& Vose and Henderson Brothers & Co., 


Ine., prominent New York cotton and 
rubber brokerage firms. The booklet 
also refers to trading in cotton. Its 


stated purpose is to explain the mechan- 
ics of trading in both rubber and cotton 
and the use of the facilities provided by 
the exchanges covering those commodities. 

A careful explanation is made of the 
“hedge” as a measure of protection for 
the manufacturer who is compelled to 
buy materials several weeks 
months in advance. “Indisputably”, the 
booklet declares, “American cotton and 
wheat are marketed on the narrowest dis- 
tributing margin of any major com- 
modity grown anywhere in the world, a 
condition entirely and directly due to the 
universal use of hedging. What hedging 
does for these commodities, it can do for 
rubber and for the rubber manufacturer 
as well the cotton manufacturer and 
flour miller’. 

The selling of hedges to protect a pro- 


raw or 


as 


fit or limit a loss in actual rubber is 
treated in an interesting chapter in the 
booklet. If a decline sets in, it is point- 
ed out, after a manufacturer. has con- 
tracted for actual rubber, the ensuing 
loss can be limited at any time by the 


sale of an equivalent amount of futures. 
Which ever way the market goes there- 
after, the manufacturer would be protect- 
ed since a further loss on one of his com- 
mitments would mean a greater profit on 
the other. Similarly, if the manufac- 
turer found himself with an unexpected 
profit on his rubber between the time’ of 
its purchase and the sale of the tires 
made from it, he ean make the profit se- 
eure by selling futures against it. The 
sale of the hedge automatically fixes the 
price at that level and it is of no con- 
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Rubber Heel Sales to Shoe Manufacturers 


A marked decline in the shipments of 
rubber heels during the first four months 
of 1926, particularly to shoe manufac- 
turers, is shown by statistics recently 
compiled by the Rubber Association of 
America from figures supplied by heel 
manufacturers. The monthly heel re- 


April of this year as compared with 
April, 1925, it was 30.4%. 

A graphie comparison of the number 
of pairs of rubber heels shipped to shoe 
manufacturers with the number of pairs 
ot boots and shoes produced is shown in 


the accompanying chart. The footwear 
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ports of the Association are estimated to 
be 70% complete but have been raised to 
100% for the porposes of the present 
comparison. 

On such a basis, it is estimated that 
heel shipments during 1925 amounted to 
282,706,324 pairs of which 184,533,219 
pairs, or 63.4% were sold to shoe manu- 
facturers. Three per cent were exported 
and the remainder went to the repair 
trade. 

During the first four months of the cur- 
rent year, total shipments have amounted 
to barely 74,000,000 pairs as compared 
with slightly more than 80,000,000 pairs 
in the same period of 1925. The de- 
crease for the period was 7.6% but for 


sequence whether the market goes up or 
down. 

The hedging of tire fabrics is discussed 
although it is recognized that such a 
practice is much better known to many 
tire manufacturers than is the hedging of 
rubber. 


Two general effects of the trading in 
futures on the New York Rubber Ex- 


figures used are from the Department of 
Commeree. During 1923, 48.2% as 
many pairs of heels were shipped as there 
were pairs of boots and shoes produced; 
in 1924, this percentage had increased to 
56.9% and in 1925 to 57%. It has 
shown a tendency to decline during the 
first quarter of the present year. 


The footwear production figures neces- 
sarily cover some types for which the 
use of rubber heels not logieal and 
hence the percentage just stated, and re- 
flected in the graph, are believed to be 
somewhat lower than they would be if 
a complete segregation of different types 
of leather footwear were possible. 


1S 


change mentioned by the authors of the 
treatise relate to the certainty of con- 
tracts being kept and the limits imposed 
on price fluctuations. The first of these 
is guaranteed by the operations of the 
Exchange clearing house and the other 
by the plurality of potential buyers or 
sellers brought into the market by the 
Exchange as the price tends to decline 
or increase. 
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SEIBERLING AND MOHAWK 


REPORT INCREASED SALES 1929. 


In spite of a general slowness in auto- 
mobile tire sales during the early months 
of 1926, the business of the Seiberling 
Rubber Company of Barberton, Ohio, is 
reported to have increased in the first five 
months a full 40% over the correspond- 
ing period of 1925 This puts the com 
pany well on the way toward its $18,000, 
000 sales goal for the current year. 
Sales last vear amounted to $10,569,000. 
Seiberling is now reputed to stand eighth 
in production among American tire man 
ufacturers. 

The Mohawk Rubber Company of Ak- 
ron has announced that sales for the first 
1926 showed a 


five months of gain of 


over the corresponding period of 

The Mohawk factory is said to be 
working at capacity. J. F. Jones, sales 
manager, has reported that the percent- 
age increase of profits in the current year 
is even more favorable than the sales in- 


14% 


erease. 

Republic Personnel Changes 

In accordance with recent changes in 
the operating forces of the Republie Rub- 
ber Company of Youngstown, Edward W. 
Miller, assistant works manager will take 
cver some of the duties of Works Mana- 
ger J. P. Kearns. O. 8. Dolison who has 
heen acting manager of the mechanical 
goods department was made manager of 
that departinent. J. P. Bird was named 
as his assistant and H. T. Morneweck as 
chief clerk. 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


WILL INAUGURATE NEW 
STATISTICAL SERVICES 


American Consuls and Trade Commissioners 
To Join in Plan for Making Important 
Crude Rubber Statistics Available Earlier 
Than is Now Done. 

Two new statistical services of interest 
to everyone interested in crude rubber 
are to be started soon as a cooperative 
effort between the Departments of State 
and Commerce in Washington. The first 
will relate to shipments from producing 
countries and the second to current move- 
ments of rubber to American ports. 

The first service is being established in 
answer to a demand for more prompt 
transmission of figures which are already 
being received by the Department of 
Commerce but several weeks late and not 
until they are available through other 
channels. Under its provisions appro- 
priate consuls and trade commissioners 
stationed in rubber producing countries 
will make special arrangements to receive 
and cable to Washington each month the 
statistics covering the total crude rubber 
exports from countries or districts. These 
figures are now being received in the 
United States for some countries but an 
effort will be made to supply more com- 
plete and prompt statistics than anything 
heretofore available. It is estimated that 
the foreign officers of the government who 
will join in the work will cover about 
98% of the plantation rubber produe- 
tion. 

The seeond service will concern only 
the rubber moving to United States ports 
and will be instituted on a weekly basis. 
It is thought that the quantity of rubber 
afloat at any time will be much better re- 
vealed by such a system than by any- 
thing heretofore devised. Reports will 
be received from Eastern ports and Lon- 
don from which about 97% of the Ameri- 
ean imports of plantation rubber eustom- 
arily move. This will also be a eabled 
service. It is expected that after it has 
been in operation for a number of weeks, 
the crude rubber trade will be able to 
judze rubber arrivals much more ac- 
curately than in the past. 

Instructions for the new 
now being issued by Assistant Secretary 
of State Carr and the Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merece. When they are in operation, the 
resulting statistics will be issued in 
mimeographed form through the Rubber 
Division of the latter organization. 


serv 1ees are 


Fire at Seiberling 
The Seiberling Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Barberton, Ohio, recently sustainel 
a fire loss of $1000 when a storage shed 


burned. 
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Factory Construction and Operations 
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Hewitt Stock Issue 
New financing to the extent of $1,000,- 
000 to cover the purchase of new equip- 
ment and furnish adequate working 
eapitai has been announced by the Hewitt 


Rubber Company of Buffalo, N. Y. The 
finaneing will take the form of 20,000 


-hares of seven per cent cumulative prior 
preference stock at $50 par value with a 
common stock bonus. The issue will be 
handled through the Hewitt organization 
without underwritmg. John H. Kelly, 
president of the company, has estimated 
that the aunual net sales of the compan: 
will reach $6,000,000 including recently 
vequired subsidiaries 


New Springville Factory 
The Henter Corporation of Akron has 
purchased the Standard Radiator build- 
ing in Springville, N. Y., where it is un- 
derstood hard rubber goods will be man- 
ufactured. About thirty hands will be 
employed. 


Artificial Rubber Factory 
Tho Everlive Rubber Corporation, re- 
cently formed under the laws of the State 
of New York with a capitalization of 
$600,000, has leased a large building in 
Newark, New Jersey for a long term of 
vears. It is reported that the company 


undertake the manufacture of an 
which was discovered in 


Rubber 


will 
artificial rubber 
the laboratories of the Syracord 
Company at Syracuse, New York. No 
details as to the base or process for the 
synthetic product have been divulged. 
N. H. Truett of New York City is presi- 
dent of the company and E. L. Living- 
ston is vice-president. The latter is under- 
stood to be the inventor of the artificial 
rubber. 


Maple City Prosperous 

Officials of the Maple City Rubber 
Company of Norwalk, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of rubber toy balloons, report an 
unusually prosperous season. Over 40 
persons are now employed by the firm. 
A branch store has recently been opened 
in St. Louis to care for the increasing 
trade in that section The company is 
also coing a considerable per business. 


Essex to Build 


The Essex Rubber Company of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey plans to begin shortly 
the erection of a two story 50 x 250 ft. 
addition to its present factory, at a pro- 
posed eost of $75,000. The company 
manufactures inner tubes and hard rubber 


roods. 
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Especially useful in all Friction Stocks. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO., or NEW YORK 


ready for compounding. 


Fabric Mill Started 

The Hightower Textile Syndicate has 
let the contract for the construction of 
the first $3,000,000 unit of the mills to 
be built at Thomaston, Georgia, as a re- 
sult of a recent deal whereby they will 
manutacture cord tire fabric for the 
Goodrich and Fisk rubber companies for 
the next ten years. The new mill, to 
be known as the Martha Mill, will be 
three stories high, and will have approxi- 
mately 30,000 spindles. The factory 
expected to be operating by the first of 
the year. 


is 


Succeeds Aero Cushion 
A new rubber manufacturing company 
to be known the Wingham Rubber 
Company has been organized at Wing- 
ham, Ontario, Canada. The concern 
succeeds the Aero Cushion Inner Tire 
and Rubber Company and has acquired 


as 


the plant, machinery, patents, formulae 
and stocks of that firm. 
New California Factory 
The Rubber Products Company of 
Ameriea has broken ground for the con- 


struction of a new $250,000 vlant at Bates 


City. California. The company is en- 
gaged in the reclaiming of rubber and its 
conversion into rubber fleor covering. 
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PARA-FLUX | A Universal Softener 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 








fer TIRES, MECHANICALS, RECLAIMS and FRICTION 


The C. P. HALL COMPANY 


118 Central Savings & Trust Bldg. 
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Firestone-Apsley Strike & Company, the Goodyear bankers, on 

Following a strike of 200 gaiter makers July l. 

of the Firestone-Apsley Rubber Company Of the 8 per cent mortgage bonds there 
of Hudson, Massachusetts, on June 25 are outstanding $22,500,000, redeemable 
because of a disagreement over wages, at 120 on any interest date, May 1 or 
about 1,000 additional employees went Nov. lL. Of the 8 per cent debentures 
out in sympathy on June 30th. The there are outstanding $18,225,000, re- 
plant employs about 1600 workers deemable at 110 on any interest date on 
thirty days’ notice. 


Will Build Dryer 


The Chemical and Vacuum Machinery 
is planning to retire its 8 per cent mort Company of Buffalo has aequired exclu 
bonds and debentures in order to sive right to build and market the appar- 

atus known as the Judelson Evapo-Dryer, 

according to an announcement made by 


May Retire Bonds 


Persistent rumors in Wall Street that 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubbbet Company 


replac then it! i single hond issue 
16 or 6l, per cent hor d coupon 
Dillon, Read E. G. Rippel, president of the company. 


t 1] lacked eontrmatior ny 






MICRONIZE 
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Under the Varnish 


N the rush and scuffle of hurrying feet the 

tender film of varnish is soon destroyed— 
often exposing the greyish hue of the under 
lying vamp. 


Not So-—however—if to the compound there 
has been imparted the dense, jet, permanent 


blac hp beauty of 


IGRONEX,; 


Reo. U.S Part 4 





























“The King of Rubber Pigments 


Full details from 










« Smith@ 


treet-New York City 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


GOODYEAR TO CONTROL 60% 
OF ITS FABRIC SUPPLIES 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany will produce over 60 per cent of the 
fabric used in its tires when the new mill 
recently acquired at Cedartown, Georgia, 
is in full operation. The company al- 
ready has mills at Goodyear, Conn., New 
Bediord, Mass., Los Angeles, Cal., and 
in Canada and with this recent addition, 
according to C. C. Slusser, vice president 
of the company, will have approximately 
162,000 spindles which will turn out 
about 20,000,000 pounds of the 32,500,- 
000 pounds of fabric which the company 
uses annually. 

A two story addition to the present 
structure will be started soon and by fall 
this plant is expected to treble its present 
output. Plans are also underway to 
construct sufficient cottages to house over 
700 new employees. 

Cedartown, Georgia, the site of the new 
mill which will be known as the Goodyear 
Clearwater Mill, is 75 miles from Atlanta, 
and is located on a junction of the Sea- 
board Air Line and Georgia Central rail- 
ways. The town now has a population 
of around 7,000. 

B. M. Parmentier, for many years with 
the Goodyear New England mills, will be 
superintendent of the new mill, and 
Harry Lorton of Akron will be assistant 
treasurer. 


Germans Retain Control 

According to an Associated Press dis- 
poten from Berlin, stockholders in the 
Cameroons Rubber Company have taken 
steps to retain control of the company 
in German hands through preventing 
foreigners from acquiring a majority of 
the stock. The measures are reported to 
have been taken after a rumor that 
Henry Ford had acquired 700 shares in 
the company reached the Hamburg 
Bourse. 

The stockholders have decided to issue 
an additional 100,000 marks of preferred 
stock, each share of which will have 
twenty-fold voting power. The pre- 
ferred stock will be issued only to Ger- 
man citizens and will not be dividend 
bearing. The company was originally 
formed to grow rubber in the African 
Cameroons. 


Mason Copper Company 

Dudley M. Mason, former general man- 
ager of the Mason Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Kent, Ohio, is moving to Los 
Angeles. He will head The Mason Cop- 
per Company which has secured control 
of important copper mining territories In 
Arizona. 
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Cotton and Latex Sole 
The United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
f Boston is now actively carrying out a 
ational advertising campaign on _ the 
Veseott sole tor which that 
any is the exclusive selling agent. The 
ile was first used by the public in the 
of 1925 and is said to have 
roused great enthusiasm, particularly 
mong those who have used it on sport 


pring 


Noes, 
According to the selling agents, Wes- 
tt soling material is a blending of se- 





WESTCOTT SOLE 


ected cotton felt and unvuleanized latex 
rubber. Atter the felt is completely 
impregnated with the latex, it 1s molded 
to the desired thickness. A corrugated 
surface resembling that of 
atural crepe rubber soling is given it 
it the same time. The resulting pro 
duct is said to have all the flexibility of 
together with the 
eotton felt. 


somew his I 


unvuleanized rubber 


lightness of 


: : 
strength and 


Miller on Full-Time Basis 

The Miller Rubber Company’s plant at 
Akron, Ohio, is operated three 
shifts and six days per week 
in an effort to take eare of current busi- 
ness, William F. Pfeiffer, General man- 
ager of the company, announced on July 
2 Mr. Pfeiffer is optimistie over the 
possibilities -for an excellent demand for 
rubber goods of all sorts during the lat- 
ter half o 1926. In his opinion, the 
present surplus of tires might easily be 
turned into a shortage with the coming 


being 


per day 


of real summer weather. 


CHROMILITE COMPANY 
WILL PLATE MANDRELS 


Well Known Companies Form New Cor- 
poration Which Will Have Akron Plant 
in Operation by August 1—Will Unuer- 
take Other Plating Work Also. 


The New Haven Sheradizing Co. of 
Hartford, Conn., and the Metals Protec- 
tion Corporation of Indianapolis, Ind., 
have jointly formed the Chromilite Pro- 
cess Corporation which is to start in the 
business of Chromilite plating equipment 
for the rubber industry and others. The 
principal work for the rubber industry 
will be done on mandrels. The tests 
made in the past are said to have given 
most encouraging results. 


In deseribing the uses and tests made 
with Chromilite, Mr. Schoen of the New 
Haven Sheradizing Company, told a re 
presentative of THe Rupper AGE that 
this new process can be applied success- 
fully to tire 
molds and other similar equipment. Tire 
molds plated with Chromilite have with- 
stood the action of over 3000 heats with- 
out any necessity of cleaning 
against an average of 104 heats with ordi 
nary Experiments with 
mandrels period of 8 
proved the efficacy of the new process 1n 


molds, rings, mechanical 


wear or 


made 
months 


molds. 
over a 


that the mandrels showed no discoloration 
and held their original brillianey. 


It is the intention of the new company, 
vhich was creanized under the laws of 
Connecticut, to have plants distributed 
throughout the United States. The first 
plant is to be installed and operated at 
1033 South High Street, Akron, Ohio. 
It is expected to be ready tor operation 
by Aucust 1. James Verhayden will be 
superintendent. 


ae 

Chromilite 
C. Patten is 
Charter is seeretarv and 
Messrs. Schoen and Charter are now as- 
sociated with the New Haven Sheradiz 
ing Company while Mr. Patten is presi 
dent of the Metals Protection Corporation 
ot Indianapolis 


president of the 
Process Corporation, James 
vice-president and W. I. 
treasurer. 


Schoen is 


To Auction Tire Plant 

The plant of the Union Tire and Rub- 
ber Company of Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
will be offered for sale at a public aue- 
tion on July 12, under a court order to 
the receiver. The plant will be sold for 
cash only and the first payment must be 
$10,000. If the plant is not sold, it will 
be readvertised and reoffered for sale. 
The real estate, improvements, furniture 
and equipment of the company were re- 
eently appraised at $88,900. 


Reduces Tube Prices 
A reduced price list effective July 1 


has been issued by the Polson Rubber 
Company of Cleveland, to cover its Pol- 





POLSON-Mc WADE TUBE 


son-MeWade puneture-sealing tube. This 
special tube is constructed with a thick 
rubber on the inner tread 
side, as shown in the illustration. When 
inflated, the curve of the casing is said 
to force the extra rubber under compres- 
sion to hold any object piercing the tire 
and tubs the puncture after 
the object has been withdrawn. 


ereseent of 


or tu close 


Charles A. Emerson 

Cherles A. Emerson, purchasing agent 
for the Umited States Rubber Company 
for nearly 25 years, died at his home in 
Providence, R. I. on June 12. He was 77 
vears of age. 

In LSS7 Mr. Fim rson beeame connected 
vith the National India Rubher Compahv 


at Bristol, Connectieut, and the follo 
veer was made an offieer of the New 
National India Rubber Company. Witi 


the formation of the United States Rub- 
1892, Mr. Emerson was 
ippoiated to organize and direct its pur- 
chasing department. He remained head 
of that department until October i. 1916 


vhen he retired trom active service. 


ber Companv 1) 





~PEQUANOC RUBBER COMPANY 


Office and Works: BUTLER, N. J. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 








_UNIFORMITY 








AIMED RUBBER 


WITH A REPUTATION FOR 


- RELIABILITY — CLEANLINESS 
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DIVIDENDS TO BE RESUMED 
ON FISK SECOND PREFERRED 


Directors of the Fisk Rubber ( ompany 
announced on }) the regular quar 
terly dividend of hare on th 


June 


+] 75 1 


first preferred and first preterred con 
vertible tocks, pavable August 2 
stockholders of record July 15, and tl 
resumption of dividend the $995,900 
outstanding shar rf econd preferred 
stock at the quarterly rate of $1.75 per 
share, payable September 1 to stock 
holders of record August 15 

No dividend have heen paid on the 
second pre ferred stoe] ince June 1, 1921 
The directors announced that all sinking 
fund requirement mn the first preferred 


stock have been provided for to date, and 


all overdue capital obligations liquidated 


with the exception of the arrearage on the 
second preferred stock, which is expected 
to be reduced 35 per cent by the end of 
the fiseal vear, October 31. 


Joins Mold Company 
The Akron Standard Mold Company 
of Akron has announced the addition of 
W. W. Sigler to its staff of sales en 
rineers For several years Mr. Sigle 
has heer engaged In machine and per 


onnel emcrenes work with the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. He is a 
rraduate of Ohio State University in in 


dustrial engineering. 











THE RUBBER EXCHANGE CLEARING HOUSE 





HENDERSON, HELM & CO., INC. 


44 Beaver Street 
| New York City 


| Importers and Dealers 


~ CRUDE RUBBER 


Specializing in 


RUBBER FUTURES 


on the 


| RUBBER EXCHANGE 


MEMBERS 


| 
THE RUBBER EXCHANGE OF NEW YORK | 
| 
| 


Telephone: Bowling Green 6200 
WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW ON REQUEST 


eas — 
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EXCHANGE AMENDS ITS 
TRADING REGULATIONS 


Proposed Changes by Adjustment Com- 
mittee in Price Differentials for Various 
Grades Delivered Makes Necessary Trad- 
ing in “Old” and “New” Contracts. 
Trading on the Rubber Exehange of 

New York, which underwent dis- 

ruption following the promulgation of 


some 


an amendment differentiating between 
new and old contracts, has resumed its 
normal course. The contusion of the 
traders in regard to the contracts they 


had for sale has been eliminated, partly 
through the operations of the clearing 
house of the 

Since June 21 business has been earried 
on aceording to the amendment. 
During the first week forty per 
cent of the contracts changing hands were 
“old” to sixty per cent 
‘new, The amendment changes the 
price differentials the various 
crades of rubber deliverable on Exchange 


association. 


new 
about 


as 


compared 
between 


contracts. In explaining the new basis, 
F. R. Henderson, ident of the Ex- 
said: 

“Under the original by-laws, the price 
differentials of F A.Q. ribbed 
smoked sheets and ordinary FA (). ribbed 
fixed by 2 


the 


pre 
change, 
good 
smoked sheets were eents and 
+t cents respectively bel price of 
standard quality 
On off-quality first 
ential was fixed at 2 cents 
of standard quality first 
“Under the new amended provision of 
Section 36 of the by la these price 
differentials will be fixed by the Adjust 
ment Committee on the fifteenth day of 
deliveries 
the following 


smoked sheets. 
the differ- 


the price 


ribbe | 
latex crepe 

helow 
lat 


ex ere pe. 


ws, 


each month and prevail on 
under new contracts during 
ealendar months. 
“Tnasmuch 
laws affecting the amount 


paid or the evrade or quality o 


to the by 
of money to be 


f rubber to 


amendment 


as 


be delivered cannot be retroactive with 
respect to existing eontracts, this new 
amendment will not affeet the open con- 
tracts for deliveries during the next 


twelve months entered into prior to June 


21, 1926.” 


Lambert Appeal Rejected 


The Court of Appeals of the District 

Columbia reeently affirmed the action 
cf the United States Commissioner ot 
Patents in rejecting application of 
the Lambert Tire d Rubber Company 
for a patent on an automobile tire design. 
The eourt held that tl application of the 
Lambert Company eovered merely a re- 
nrrangvement ol 1 previously 
evistered 


Group Insurance Popular 
Out of 9,958 employees of the United 
States Rubber Company eligible for in- 
suranee under the group insurance plan 


which that company has arranged with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
8,920 or 90 per cent have taken advan 


tage of the offer. 
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DO ] la wo NI preciably, exposure to light showed that OXIDE PRICE INCREASE 
BUREAU TESTS AGING _ the aging characteristics were greatly JUSTIFIED BY IMPORTER 
'S ) EFFECTS OF COLORS changea. pais: 


The Bureau considers that these tests 















































m- Black Rubber Compounds Are Found by prove the desirability of using dark-color- The advance in the cost of natural red 
jus Bureau of Standards to Last Much Longer ed compounds in rubber articles which oxide during the past few months has 
d- than White or Red When Exposed to may be exposed to sunlight. been justified by the sharp inerease in 
Sunlight. foreign exchange values, particularly of 

: ; : Spanish pesetas, and also a slight in 
- Tests made by the Bureau of Standards Tire Inspection Machine crease in the cost of production, accord 

- &@ on the aging properties of soft rubber The Ramsdell Manufacturing Company ing to Casper Smith, an official of the 

ot compounds when exposed to sunlight of (Cleveland, Ohio, has announced a Smith Chemical and Color Company of 

Pn have brought the conclusion that the use lowered price of $47.50 for the tire in- New York, who discussed the price in- 

ts of dark colored compounds is advantage- erease with a representative of THe Rus- 

he ous under such conditions. BER AGE. 

PY The interest of the Bureau was aroused , , ’ 

ly pe seypiomm ‘ rage rae “Not only is there every indication that 
y by the action of a certain light colored . . . ‘ . 
oA : ee Spanish curreney will be at a high level 

Is compound which retained its life very 

, . ‘ 1 E throughout the balanee of the eurrent 
well when kept in the dark but deterio- * amiaed oie : 

r , vear’, said Mr. Smith, “but the miners in 
‘ rated rapidly in sunlight. In order to —< 

t : ‘ the natural red oxide regions of Europe 

be obtain data on the effect of color, two ; i 

“a ge d have recently been granted an inerease 

compounds were made. lo one two pel , : ; . 
an in wages to contorm with higher standards 

: eent of earbon black was added and to . 

t | a ot living which have developed since the 

n the other two per cent of red oxide. The ; vn - . 

= ery : war. The more rigid and exacting de- 

three compounds, the original light : 

1s ; ' mands of the rubber industry throughout 

} colored one with the red and black ones, : i : : 

m ; the world have foreed them to improve 

: | were then simultaneously exposed to sun- . ; , 

a : : upon their previous production methods. 
’ light for six months and tests made at 7 ' ee 
% It is therefore easy to see how a raise in 

. intervals of two months to determine the io colan aft tiles dity | vitabl 

' deterioration of each. spection machine which the company e pre « MS Commodity 1s inevitable. 

- The results showed that during the six manufactures. The machine has also “The United States consumes approxi 

d months the rate of deterioration of the been improved so that the fingers which mately 40% of the total European pro 

d licht-eolored compound was about five engage the beads of the tire to spread duction of natural red oxides, thus mak- 

d times as great as that of the black and it open reach from beneath the tire, leav- ing its importation a very important fac- 

1 about twice as great as that of the red. ing the entire inner surtace uninterrupted tor in our industrv. Its use is becoming 

S. While the quantities of coloring materials for inspection or repair. Many of the more and more widespread beeause of its 

™ added to the compounds were not suffi- machines are in use in sales branches of high staining nower and its comparative 

e cient to affect the tensile properties ap- large tire manutacturers. ly low price for the resn!ts obtained.” 

if 
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ee [BOSSING CALENDERS 

f oot any, EMBOSSING CALENDERS 

°- . 

S e a For Artificial Leather, Cil Cloth, 

e Propuct® Carriage and Automobile Covers 

ws Heater Presses 

0 

s i with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton Ducks. Drills 

h Molds and Cores Heat 

WwW - 2 and Sheetings 

Tubing Machines 
t . . . - 
” RT a The TextileFinishing Machinery ( 
THE WILLIAMS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. e lextile-rinishing Machinery Lo. 
“In Business Since 1888” OFFICE. No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
AKRON. OHIO PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
‘T 
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) yy Perfect Beads The CARTER BELL MFG Co 


Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National ‘“(Patent)"’ High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid or our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 
brazed joint 

Write for working samples of either National flat 
braid or Pratt cablea (no charge to tire manufac- 
turers) and full information as to our products 
and service. 


Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 
- nishes complete confidential reports as to their 
. stretch, set and bursting point, without charge 
; Inquiries solicited regarding this special service 
l 


National Standard Company 150 Nassau Street New York 
Niles, Michigan 
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_ RECLAIMED | 


RUBBER 
Grey— Black—Red 

















We Specialize in Fine Reclaimed 
Rubbers. 


Your Inquiry Is Solicited. 


|THE DEFIANCE RUBBER CO. | 
Defiance, Ohio 


THE RUBBER AGE 








How 
Should Rubber 
be Dried ? 


The Rubber Shortage demands 


economy in crude and reclaim 
preparation. 





$$ 


Carrier Drying Systems, 


including the well known 
Hunter Process, produce un- 
injured and uniformly dried 
stock. These Systems assure 
reduction in time, space, labor 
and milling costs. 


Write for details. 


Grrier Fngineering Grporation 


Offices and Laboratories 
| 750 etait ie Ave., Newark, N. J. | 














WHITING || 


Domestic 





SUPERFINE 
Snow-White 
300 mesh | 


A quality product 
| at moderate price 





Wo. S. GRAY & Co. 


| 
| 342 Madison Ave. 
New York 





” MUEHLSTEIN 
| & COMPANY, Inc. 











CRUDE 4% SCRAP 


RUBBER 


“For Service” 


NEW YORK .- 41 East 42nd St. 
AKRON - 111 Savings & Loan Bldg. | 
CHICAGO - 3275S. La Salle St. 
BOSTON - 176 Federal St. 











WAREHOUSES: Jersey City, N. J. 
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Rubber Goods ’Round the 
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WORLD TRADE IN TIRES 
NEARS 7,000,000 UNITS 





American Exporters Surpass French in Cas- 


ing Shipments OUniy When Canadian 
Plants Are Considered—tritish Gains 
Are Notable 

Exports of automobile casings from 


the principal manutacturing countries of 


the world have increased at an average 
of nearly a million a year during the past 
according to estimates of the 


the Department ol 


four years, 
Rubber Division of 
Commerce. The 
ings in 1925 were estimated at 6,777,000. 


cas- 


world exports ol 
A comparison of this figure with the 5, 
131,000 casings exported in 1924, the 4,- 
1923 and 3,839,000 in 1922 
reveals a steady expansion in the demand 
for automobile tires throughout the world. 

France and the United States have been 
easings during 


669.000 In 


the leading exporters ol 
the four year period. Many ot the 
largest American companies export trom 
Canadian braneh factories, and when the 
combined American and Canadian figures 
rank highest in the 
world tire trade. Exports of 
from the United States in 1925 amounted 
to 1,770,000, reflecting a steady 

L.389,000 exported in 1924, the 
1923 and 1.326.000 in 1922. 
1925 were 848, 
180.000 in 1923 
American manu- 
Canada 


are considered, the \ 


easings 


rrowth 
over the 
1.363.000 in 
Canadian tire exports In 
000. 500.000 in 1924; 
and 299,000 in 1922. 

facturers exported heavily from 
in Mareh, 1926, the total shipments for 
that month numbering 135,000 
The exports Trom the United States dur- 
138,000. 


Casings. 


ing the same period were 


} 


France, however, has surpassed the 
United States in exports of casings when 
United States alone 
French exports of 
1925, 1,677,000 in 


19253 show a eon- 


shipments from the 
are considered The 
1,872,000 eas’ngs in 
1924 and 1,510,000 i 
siderable margin over the exports from 
the United States in the corresponding 
vears. Franee looms large in the export 
trade and the Michelin tire, of 
French easing exports 


easing ‘ 
which most of the 
is extremely popular in the world 


consist, 


market. During Mareh, 1926, France 
exported 234,000 casings, the heaviest on 
record for any single month. 

Italy ranked third in the world tire 
trade during 1922, 1923 and 1924 but 


vielded before the increasing British ex- 
ports in 1925 Italv exported 330,000 
rs in 1922, 490,000 in 1923, 667,000 
in 1924 and 801,000 in 1925. British 
exports of tires which were only 271,000 
in 1922 have steadily advanced to 397,- 
000 in 1923, 550.000 in 1924 and 872,000 
in 1925. While the United Kingdom 


has not been in the front { 


easine 


rank of the 
international tire trade for the past few 
growth of her exports 


vears, the steady 
popularity of 


noint to an inereasing 
British tires. 

Germanv has not bulked large in the 
tire export trade as her rubber industry 


has been more or less disorganized since 
the War and chietly with 
supplying the domestic market. During 
1923 Germany exported 252,000 casings 
but these exports have fallen off to 144,- 
000 in 1924 and 175,000 in 1925. 

Japan and Belgium are the only other 
importance exporting 
automobile casings. Japanese exports in 
1925 numbered 295,000 
siderable gain over the 118,000 shipped 
in 1924 and 135,000 in 1923. Belgium 
exports of casings during 1925 were 144,- 
000 as compared with 86,000 in 1924 and 
72,000 in 1923. 


coneerned 


countries of any 


casings, a con- 


GERMAN RUBBER IMPORTS 
SHOW INCREASE IN 1925 

The rehabilitation of the German rub- 
ber manufacturing industry in 1925 1s 
evidenced by the increased crude rubber 
imports in that vear according to a report 
ct the Department of Fic- 
ures are now available to show that in 
that 34,481 erude 
rubber were imported and 
doubtedly stoeks of crude rubber we.e in- 
believed that fully 32,000 
German 


Commeree. 


metric tons ol 
while un- 


period 


creased, it is 


lone tons were used by rubber 
manutacturers. 
The imports 


months of the vear were much lower than 


during the last three 
during the earlier months probably as a 
result of the depression in the automotive 
ind rubber goods trade. The net imports 
of gutta-percha in 1925 amounted to 174 
halata 593 tons; 332 


were iln- 


etric tons and of 
metric 
ported, chieily 


tons oft 


scrap rubber 
from the United States. 











Type of raincoats manufactured by 
natives in Central America by spread- 


ing Castilloa latex on coarse cloth 
and curing by sunlight. The coats 
retail for about $6.00, U.S. currency 


29] 


IMPORTANT CANVAS SHOE 
FACTORY LOCATED AT NICE 


Among the industries which have grown 
up in southern France since the War, ae- 
cording to the American consul at Niece, 
is a shoe manufacturing company, Caout- 
choue Industrial du Sud, located at Nice 
and manutacturing a canvas shoe with a 
rubber sole under the trade mark C.LS. 
“Au Soleil”. The company was estab- 
lished five years ‘ago and has become one 
of the important of its kind in 
France. 

The production capacity is 10,500 pairs 
of shoes a day and there are employed 
This firm 
shoes in 


most 


600, chiefly women and girls. 
makes five different 
three different colors, and in all 
The prices, computed in U.S. currency at 


models of 
S1Zes. 
the present exchange rate, range from 
$0.33 to $0.60 a pair, and it is understood 
that the finished produet possesses food 
wearing qualities. In addition to the 
home market the Consul states that they 
sell in practically all countries in Europe, 
except Spain and Italy, as well as in 
Kgvpt, Algeria, Madagascar, Persia, 
Morocco, Brazil, Indo-China, Cuba and 
Australia. 


Continental Progressing 

American trade commissioner at 
written the Department of 
that despite the 
economic erisis, the scarcity ot capital 
and the diminishing buying power 
throughout Germany, the Corftinental 
Rubber and Gutta Pereha Company 
of Hanover has greatly enlarged 
Its capacity for production and is 
line. 


The 
Berlin has 


Commerce severe 


still engaged in plans along that 
New buildings and new installations were 
being undertaken. A new de 


coal 


and are 
parture has been the 
mines to furnish fuel for the company. 
Production and turnover are reported to 


have inereased. 


purchase of 


Golf Ball Imports 

All of the 381,511 golf balls imported 
into the United States during May came 
from the United Kingdom. The average 
unit value of the balls was 40.7 cents. 
The total number of golf balls imported 
during the first five months of 1926 was 
1,311,633 as compared to 1,163,407 in the 
corresponding period of 1925. 


Pirelli Airship Fabrics 
The manufacturers of Pirelli tires, 
made at Milan, Italy, have featured the 
fact in recent advertisements that the 
main fabries of the airship, Norge, were 
produced at the Pirelli factories. 


Few Tires Imported 
During May 580 tires valued at $6,73 
were imported into the United States of 
which Canada supplied 269, Franee 184 
) 


and Great Britain 27. 








CHURCHILL PAYS TRIBUTE 


TO LATE LORD STEVENSON 
Winston Churchill, pre _hancellol 
of the Exchequer ot the British Govern 
ment, I pul appreciation ol 
the e Lord Stevenson whose death was 
announced in the tl ic ot THe R 
Bl \\ | my remembered that 
Mr. Churchill Secretary of State for 
ti ( nie ( ne rupber restriction 
‘ ere aopt ord stevenson being 
the advisor ho made the necessary in 
vestigatiol and ecommendations which 
resulted in the “Stevens Scheme”. The 
tribute w: yrded, in part, as follows: 
“Among all the ablest business men 
striving under war-time pressure to do 
their utmost for the country, he was al 
ways first or among the first He 


brought to the conduct of publie business 


not omy 
but a 
in the handling of m 
which diffieulties of all kinds melted, and 


ver int? 


exceptions organizing 


al d 


id affairs before 


powell Ss, 


practical shrewdness 


sagacit 
el iil 
and confused, 
themselves with 

My own obligations to him 
When the 
ied always in an 
from the Ministry of 
War Office and later 
Othec In both these 
the harassing years 
was my practice to 


tangles, howe wate 


smoothed out ineredible 
recularity. 
are war 


measureiess was 


over he acecompan me, 
honorary capacity, 
Munitions to the 
to the Colonial 
departments during 
of the aftermath it 
place in his hands 
baffling 


which those 


the most awkward and 
with 
departments were eneumber 


administrative questions 


CAMACHINE 6-C 





—for quantity production of 
all kinds of stripping used by 
the rubber industry. If you 
make, use or sell stripping, 
write for information to— 


CAMERON MACHINE Co., 
61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


ed. In every a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty was achieved.” 

H. Eric Miller has also given to the 
an expression the gratitude 
which British rubber growers feel toward 


case 


press ol 


Lord Stevenson for the work he did in 
their behalt 
lo Honor Stadelman 
A bronze tablet to the memory of G. 


M. Stadelman, the late president of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber ¢ ‘company, will 
be erected in the Men’s Community Room 
in Goodyear Hall at Akron. The ex- 
pense will be borne by emplovees who 
are making donations under the aus- 


pices ot the Goodyear Industrial Assem- 


now 


bly 


Enterprise Receiver Asked 

A petition asking for the appointment 
of a receiver for the Enterprise Rubber 
Company at Yardville, N. J., has 
filed by Joseph Freiberg, treasurer and 
stockholder of the He claims 
that the firm, which is engaged in the 
manufacture of rubber sundries, has as- 
sets of $10,000 liabilities of 
$17,000. 


been 


concern. 


against 


Firestone Autobiography 
A business autobiography by Harvey 
S. Firestone, entitled “Men and Rubber”, 
is being brought out by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. The book comprises an intimate 
review of Mr. Firestone’s many years’ 
connection with the rubber industry. 
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CHEMISTS FROM ABROAD TO 
VISIT AKRON TIRE PLANTS 

Akron rubber factocies are scheduled 

to receive a visit in September from more 


than two hundred leading chemists of 
various countries who will be in the 
United States to attend the convention of 
he International Union of Pure and 
Applied Science at Washington. Im- 
mediately after adjournment of the 


sessions, the delegates will start on a tour 
of American industrial Akron 
is expected to be the first city visited. 

The Akron of the American 
Chemical Society will entertain the visit- 
ors and is arranging the program for in- 
spection of the tire plants. W. J. Kelly, 
secretary of the Akron section, in 
charge of the plans. 


eenters. 


section 


is 


New Fabric Warehouse 
A new fabrie warehouse, said to pro- 
vide storage space for fully two million 
pounds of fabrics, heen ¢om- 
pleted by the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company as one of a number of additions 


tire lias 


which are being made to the plant at 
Akron. The new building is unique in 
that both sround floor and second foo 


wre served by a raiiroad track, the uppe 
carrying and the lower, 
westbound. 

A big percentage ot the tire fabric used 
by Firestone now comes from the com- 
pany’s own mulls at Fail River, Mass. 
These mills are again in full operation 
following a curtailment of operations 
forced by a strike. 


eastbound ears, 
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Dress Shields 
Guimpes 
Baby Pants 
Crib Sheets 
Bathing Caps 








I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 


KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
is Headquarters fo1 


Powder Puff Pockets 
Tourist Cases 

Bibs 

Dress Protectors 
Sanitary Goods 


Reducing Garments 
Rubber Sheetings 
Hose Supporters 
Household Aprons 
Shirlastic Ribbon 
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Est. 1900 





THE KUHLKE MACHINE CO. 


Formerly Jones & Kuhlke 


AUTOMOBILE TIRE MOLDS and CORES 


GENERAL MACHINE WORK 


Inc. 1919 


Akron, Ohio 
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The GENTLEMAN FROM MINCING LANE will report current opinion in 
London’s famous rubber market in every issue of THE RUBBER AGE 














This week the Gentleman says “All Is Serene”. 


LONDON, June 28, 1926. 
| Frggeen me THAT IS, Mineing Lane and the rubber 
section of the Stock Exchange, is feeling com- 
fortable and well tanned in the summer sun. 
‘‘Let rubber be quiet for a while, say they’’, even in- 
cluding the speculators, ‘‘while we enjoy the summer 
which comes but once a year in England, if it comes at 
all’’. So Mineing Lane sits comfortably behind the 
1/9 peg which the revised Stevenson scheme has seemed 
to provide, and refuses to be concerned over the rising 
figure for London stocks, the possible slowing up of 
American industries resulting in a decreased demand 
for British rubber, America’s reclaimed rubber cam- 
paign, D. M. Figart’s pamphlet entitled ‘‘ America and 
Rubber Restriction’’, the New York rubber exchange, 
or anything else. 

It is curious that the London price should continue to 
hover around 1/9, the figure arbitrarily set by the re- 
vised Stevenson scheme. Certainly it cannot be claimed 
that the Stevenson figure has determined the price dur- 
ing recent weeks, but with values quiet and steady, the 
extraordinary nearness of the average price thus far 
during this quarter (since May 1) to the figure set by 
the Stevenson scheme gives rubber interests another pon- 
derable with which to play in making up their guesses 
as to the position next Fall. 

So far this quarter the price has only averaged about 
seven-tenths of a pence over the required 1/9. During 
the balance of the quarter to the end of July the price 
will have to average below 1/814d. in order to bring the 
average for the quarter below the figure of 1/9, in which 
ease a reduction of 20 per cent would be made in the 
exportable quota for Malaya and Ceylon. Today’s 
price (June 21) is 1/8%4d. 

Prices lately have tended to harden slightly. One 
meets as many persons who hold the opinion that the 
20 per cent reduction will be made as others who do 
not believe it will be taken off. With Malaya exporting 
today only from 90 to 95 per cent of the allowance, and 
and with an accumulation of permits which may be used 
if the figure does drop to 80 per cent the reduction in 
actual exports from August 1st on would be more nearly 
10 per cent of present day figures than the 20 per cent 
taken off technically. 


Rubber Stocks Increasing Steadily 


London stocks during the week ended June 26 were 
increased by 1,136 tons to a total of 23,800 tons. The 
landings during the week were 2,228 tons. The with- 
drawals or deliveries were 1,092 tons. While the 
British consumption of raw rubber is small compared 
with that of America the reduced output of British rub- 
ber factories since the labor difficulties commenced on 
May 1st has been a factor in the situation. According 
to the Ministry of Labor, 11.6 per cent of the 60,570 


workers in British rubber plants were employed on May 
24, an increase in unemployment of 4.1 per cent as com- 
pared with April 26, and an increase of 2.6 per cent as 
compared with the same day a year before. Neverthe- 
less, London rubber stocks cannot be considered large 
by anyone, as they only represent a few days’ supply for 
the factories of the world. Of course, from an American 
point of view, the increase in world stocks is of immense 
value as a much needed stabilizer in the raw rubber mar- 
ket. 


British rubber companies shares are in the hands of a 
wide range of shareholders, who are very pleased at the 
present time with large dividends, and shares are held 
tightly, so that most of the trading in the market lately 
has been by insiders, with values slightly advancing 
under the influence of the upward movement in the 
value of the raw material. 


Use of Reclaimed Rubber Discounted 


America’s reclaimed programme has not been taken 
seriously in London, the view generally held by those 
who put any thought on the subject being that Ameri- 
ean tire manufacturers in the stress of the severe com- 
petition which they have encountered in recent years 
must have been using about as much reclaimed rubber 
as they could without materially affecting the quality 
of their tyres. To introduce too large quantities of 
reclaimed naturally would result in a shortening of the 
mileage and an intensification of the rubber demand 
later on, even though the demand for new rubber falls 
off for the time being. The average British motor ear 
owner is not inclined to the tire economies which Ford 
users in the United States exercise; he cannot under- 
stand the attitude of mind of the Ford user who buys 
a tire largely made from reclaimed rubber and is proud 
of it when announcing the fact to his friends, and telling 
how long he has been running on reclaimed rubber. 


With December, 1926, to March, 1927, futures in New 
York selling at a premium over spot prices, there is 
more talk in London about the possible influence of the 
New York rubber exchange, and the likelihood of larger 
quantities of American money going into a speculative 
boom, should one develop in the near future. In fact, 
the New York exchange may easily provide British 
apologists with a talking alibi in case rubber runs away 
again. 


In general the British press has been content simply 
to quote from the booklet just issued by D. M. Figart: 
(formerly special agent with the U. S. Department of 
Commerce), entitled ‘‘America and Rubber Restrie- 
tion’’, and has refused to be aroused again over this 
excellent restatement of the American position, as seen 
by Mr. Figart. The Manchester Guardian, however, 
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has as usual maintained its freedom of thought and, 

true to its traditions, continues its criticism of govern- 
ment interference in business Editorially they say: 

‘We drew attention to the hopeless stage of 

confusion and uneertainty into which this change 

in the original conditions of the Stevenson redue- 

from the 

consumer's point of view when the announcement 


tion scheme threw the whole situation 


of the change was made, and suggested that the 
change was calculated to increase the ill-will among 
foreign purchasers of rubber. This view is now 
set forth frem the American standpoint in the 
booklet by Mr. David M. Figart 
the Department of Commerce of the United States 
in 1923 and 1924), entitled ‘‘Ameriea and Rubber 
Restriection’’ Within 
rubber has fluctuated between 


(special agent ot 


a year’ concludes the au 
thor, ‘the price ol 
45 cents and $1.23 a pound. The new rules..... 
make probable a repetition of 1925 conditions, but 
in more aggravated form Under the Stevenson 
plan as torme rly drawn, or as at present modified, 
there is no means oft escaping the violent fluctua- 
tions in the price ot rubber which are a constant 
menace to the existence, not to sa prosperity, of 
our manutacturers’.’’ 
Yours Faith ully, 


THe GENTLEMAN FROM MINCING LAN] 


[Crude rubber stocks in London increased 1.2638 tons 
making a total of 25, 
The London price con 
The tire price 
immediate de 
cline ol for erude 
rubber futures on the New York Rubber Exchange. Ep 


during the week ending July 3, 
063 tons on hand in that City 
around 20%, 


tinued steady at pence 


reduction in the United States caused al 


trom 10 to 50 points in the price 
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Rubber Estate Profits 


Bassett Rubber Company, Ltd. 

The report at the recent annual general meeting of 
the Bassett Rubber Company, Ltd., in Penang is indieca- 
tive of the general financial condition of the rubber es- 
tates in Malaya. The report showed a profit earned 
during the year of $115,984.52 (Straits Currency), an 
earning of approximately 1814 per cent of the com- 
pany’s issued capital. The earned profit in 1924 was 
$17,197.90. 

The net price realized for the company’s rubber t 
the end of December, 1925, was 97.94e (Straits) per 
pound, as compared with 44.14e in 1924 The total 
dividend paid to stockholders was 1714% 

Ledbury Rubber Estates, Ltd. 

The address of Erie Maecfayden at the annual meet 
ing of the Ledbury Rubber Estates, Ltd. (of which he 
is chairman) held recently in London afforded an in- 
teresting illustration of the 
tapping now being adopted generally by 


conservative systems of 
British pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. Maecfayden said that throughout the Ledbury es- 
tates tapping is carried out on alternate days, in most 
fields on half, but in some on a quarter only of the tree, 
and with periods of complete rest for all fields at inter- 
vals. It is not proposed to make any change in this 
conservative system on account of the higher exportable 
It is regarded as a system consistent with 
a healthy condition 


allowance 
the maintenance of 
and one that is productive of very profitable crops. 
With this system in operation, the Ledbury found no 
difficulty in paying a 45 per cent dividend last vear. 


the estates in 
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Aero Brand 


The two most popular guanidine accel- 
erators, made by the same process from 
basic raw materials which we control. 
Highest purity and uniform quality. 
Stocks of Aero Brand DPG are carried at 
Warners, N. 
SanFrancisco and Azusa, California; Montreal 
and Toronto, Canada; and London, England. 


DOTG is carried at Warners,N.J.and Akron,O. 
Address all communications to New York Office 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
511 Fifth Avenue 
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DI-ORTHO ~TOLYLGUANIDINE 


J.; Akron, Ohio; Chicago, IIL; 


INCORPORATED 


New York, N. Y. 
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Tire Dealer Statistics 

The recent efforts of a number of tire manufacturers 
to estimate the number of tires in the hands of dealers 
throughout the country would appear to substantiate the 
contention of some executives that the tire dealer stock 
surveys of the Department of Commerce should be on 
a quarterly instead of a semi-annual basis. The tire 
dealers’ national organization has continued its ‘fact 
finding’’ surveys, having one in progress among its 
limited membership at the present moment. This effort 
and the fact that the manufacturers are hazarding esti- 
mates should be sufficient evidence that both producers 
and distributors feel the need for definite information 
with regard to the summer stocks of tire dealers. 

The tire dealer stock surveys of the Department of 
Commerce were begun in October, 1924, with the under 
standing that the Rubber Association would cooperate 
in making the work a success. Since that date a sur- 
vey has been taken as of April 1 and October 1 of each 
year. 

Fortunately, the Department has surrounded each of 
its surveys with identical conditions so that the results 
are entirely comparable. The Department’s chief aim 
is to reveal the number of casings and tubes in the 
stock of the average dealer. After a number of sur- 
veys have been taken, the average number of tires per 
dealer may be used as a sort of index to the condition 
of their stocks as compared with past autumns or 
springs, which, after all, is what both the manufacturer 
and distributor wants to know. The averages an- 
nounced in the various surveys have been based on use- 
able returns from about 35,000 dealers which statis- 
ticians believe may be taken as a true cross-section of 
the whole. 

One could not recommend a continuance, much less 
an extension, of the Department’s work along this line 
if the results were not made available promptly for such 
figures are of no value if not known early enough to 
permit changes in production or purchasing schedules. 
It is gratifving that the huge task of sorting and com- 
piling 35,000 or more returns has been regularly ac- 
complished by the Department in time to permit the 
publication of a preliminary report in less than three 
weeks and a final report in less than a month. 

Surveys of the stocks in the hands of its members 
have been taken on a quarterly basis by the National 
Tire Dealers’ Association, but unfortunately only a few 
hundred dealers figure in such compilations and they 
are practically all from one elass. 

A few have urged that the Department of Commerce 
put its comprehensive surveys on a quarterly basis also. 
In that way the conditions of dealers’ stocks in mid- 
summer and mid-winter would be known as well as in 
spring and autumn. If a survey in any quarter was 
thought unnecessary it could be omitted. <A concerted 
demand to the Department for the more frequent sur- 
veys, especially if it were made known that the coopera- 
tion of the Rubber Association would be continued, 
would likely find a favorable reception and be produc- 
tive of additional safeguards against expensive errors. 


Philippine Rubber 


In view of the pretext under which Congressman 
Bacon originally offered his bill for separating the south- 
ern Philippines from the other islands of the archi- 
pelago, American rubber manufacturers are not apt to 
receive with enthusiasm the recent disclosure that one 
of its main purposes, if not the leading one, is to facili- 
tate rubber plantation development in Mindanao and 
other islands suited for that purpose. At the time 
the bill was introduced, Mr. Bacon discussed at length 
the need of the Moros for peace and religious freedom. 
Now it is revealed that an even more compelling need 
is that of America for rubber. In the Congressman’s 
opinion the Moros would gladly supply the necessary 
lands without troublesome restrictions if they were given 
their independence from the Manila government. 

Mr. Bacon’s bill and his speeches interpreting it do 
not add a very edifying chapter to the history of 
American colonial management. If the bill was 
sincerely offered, it reveals the opinion of at least one 
Congressman that his colleagues are not going to deal 
straight-forwardly with the Philippine question. On 
the other hand, if the bill’s only purpose is to seare 
the Filipino politicians into a more liberal policy toward 
American agricultural enterprise, the situation is just 
as displeasing to those who still hope for a real, respect- 
able Philippine policy. 

By the time Congress meets again, Carmi Thompson, 
now in the Philippines on a special mission for Presi 
dent Coolidge, may have a report ready on which Con 
Neither in that report nor in Congress 
Conditions 


gress can act. 
is special attention to rubber necessary. 
under which the whole agricultural progress of the is- 
lands is logical will guarantee a satisfactory rubber 
development. 


A Sensible Program 


The news that the Dunlop Rubber Company is to be- 
gin the planting of 11,000 acres of rubber is refreshing, 
not only because the world is apt to need the product 
of that acreage but also because the program is a sen- 


sible one which will undoubtedly be earried out. Put- 
ting in even 11,000 acres is no trifling task as every ex- 
perienced planter, including Dunlop, could testify. To 


accomplish it in one year would eall for a tremendous 
organization. Yet reports have been handed about 
lightly concerning much larger projects—a million acres 
here, a hundred thousand there and so on. The results 
—or rather the lack of them—are also well known. The 
value of such projects seems to lie for the most part in 
the publicity that attends them. They have not yet 
served the cause of American rubber planting as much 
as two or three small companies that have started about 
their work without all the shouting and it sometimes 
seems questionable if they ever will. If and when 
a movement does get underway considerably to enlarge 
America’s stake in rubber growing, it is to be hoped 
that the various announcements will inelude figures ob- 
viously reasonable and suggestive of accomplishment. 
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The Dutch Native 
Rubber Industry 


Production of 72,000 Long Tons 
of Rubber by Native Holdings in 
1925 Surprised Both British and 
Dutch Who Had Under-Estimated 
Vumber of Trees—Increase_ to 
150,000 Tons by 1930 Forecast. 


By E.G. Holt, Chief, Rubber Division, 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Hike WORLD production of rubber in 1925 was 
T about 510,000 long tons, and of that amount 
than 14 eent or 72,000 was 
rubber dry from the Netherlands Indies. 
This compared with a production of not more than 3 
per cent of the world 1920 The total produce 
tion of wild and plantation rubber in all of tropical 
America and Africa in 
as the production of Dutch native rubber 


no less per Tons 


native welgnt 
total in 


1925 was less than half as great 


this tremendous inerease in native 
over-emphasized. 
native production, the British 
more seriously affected the 


The importance ot 
rubber production can scarcely be 
Exeept for the growth of 
restriction scheme might have 
rubber trade throughout the world in 1925 or possibly 
even before that time That the inereased production 
from native areas was entirely unforeseen by the British 
is not surprising since even the best posted men in the 
Dutch Indies were unprepared for the development. 

That 
be brought to the point ol production without the Duteh 
authorities knowing all about it considered 
a eriticism of their administration, but as a matter of 
fact there are for the lack of de- 
finite information Visualize, if you 
will, a size all the way 
from the 
of California 
thirteen 


ast, practically 


a rubber producing industry of this size could 
might be 


several good reasons 
concerning it 

ranging in 
Rhode Island to the combined 
New York Visualize a population 
millions outside Java and Sumatra 
Dvaks and 


number of islands 


area of areas 
and 
of about 
Kast C 
Malavs, with a few Chines 


all rl imitive races. 


Accurate Maps Are Lacking 


Consider also the fact that the native rubber produc- 
ing regions are mostly in residencies for which accurate, 
detailed maps do not exist and wherein there is no sys- 
tem of land registration Furthermore, European 
officials connected with the forestry service number less 
than two dozen and total number of Duteh 
officials is very limited while the native area is largely 
covered with jungle growth, and often has slight trans- 


even the 


portation facilities other than by boats on the rivers. 


These difficulties are obviously such as to preclude 
the gathering of reliable information. It is therefore 
not to be wondered at that the Dutch estimate that about 
52,000,000 trees had been planted by natives before 1922 
fell far short of the mark, or that D. M. Figart in 
making his otherwise accurate analysis of the Middle 
Eastern rubber plantation industry in 1924 failed ae- 
curately to gauge the potential output from native areas. 





NATIVE RUBBER IN WATER AT SEAPORT 


Complete and accurate data regarding what may be 
expected of the native rubber industry in the future is 
still lacking. Dutch authorities state that it would take 
four or five vears to gather such data and check its ae- 
curacy. After the rapid increase in native rubber pro- 
duction which began in the closing months of 1922, and 
got well under way in 1923, the Dutch administrative 
officials realized the necessity of an investigation of the 
native industry and organized in 1924 a Native Rubber 
Investigation Committee which has since conducted a 
survey of the chief areas under development, namely 
Djambi, Bandjermasin, Pontianak, and Palembang. 
Surveys of other at present less important areas have 
not yet been attempted. 


Native Industry Differs From European 


Reports on the areas investigated have been published 
and have provided much valuable information. The 
author has not had the advantage of examining all the 
original reports but has studied carefully such data 
as has been translated and published in the foreign 
press. The Dutch native industry is not comparable 
with European rubber plantations in the Middle East, 
but on the contrary is in direct contrast with the accept- 
ed practice of practically all European owned rubber 
estates. It differs materially even from the native- 
owned plantations in Malaya which are estimated to 
have constituted 45 per cent of the total area planted 
in Malaya at the end of 1923. Many of the so-called 
Asiatic holdings in Malaya are large plantations owned 
by Chinese and operated systematically. 

The owner of a native plantation usually develops it 
following manner. Land is almost as free to 
him as it was to the American Indian when America 
was first discovered. His livelihood is secured through 
raising crops of various kinds; his chief grain crop is 
rice. When he plants a.plot of ground to rice, he plants 
rubber seeds or seedlings at the same time. After tak- 
ing off a second crop of rice, he abandons the land to 
the young rubber trees, which have been planted from 
400 to as high as 650 per acre. 

Then for a period of three to five years no further 
attention is given to the plantation. The trees grow 
up thickly and with blukar (secondary forest growth) 
make an almost impenetrable growth. In some regions 
trees are planted in lallang grass which likewise makes 
a dense growth. The lallang and blukar naturally tend 
to retard the growth of the trees somewhat, but the rub- 
ber tree is hard to kill, and in a few years time, although 


in the 
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not so rapidly as on clean-cleared European plantations, 
the trees reach tapping size. Meantime the native 
owner has proceeded with further planting of rice and 
rubber, his only costs being those incident to securing 
rubber seeds and seedlings. Usually the work is 
entirely by members of his family. 


done 


When the trees are large enough for tapping it be- 
comes necessary to hire tappers, unless the number in 
the family is unusually large or the areas planted are 
relatively small. The usual practice is to hire tappers 
on a partnership basis, giving each tapper one-half of 
his daily harvest as his wage. Obviously it is to the 
tapper’s advantage to secure as much rubber as possible, 
and accordingly he employs intensive and often destrue- 
tive methods. 


Careless Tapping Is Customary 


There is no properly so-called ‘‘system’’ of tapping 
in vogue in the native rubber districts. Enough under- 
growth is cleared to make the trees accessible and tap- 
ping begins. <A tapper usually taps abont 400 trees 
daily. Pursuing methods is customary, the 
amount of bark used for each tapping is unduly large, 
and the tree is frequently wounded. Tappers often tap 
trees twice daily, or make two or more bark incisions at 


eareless 


one tapping. 

These methods are naturally destructive to bark, 
which is the capital of the rubber producer, and open 
the way to disease of the trees. Owners, however, gen- 
erally make no attempt to supervise the operations of 
tappers. The owners take a philosophical view and 
go on planting additional rubber trees; they can easily 
replace trees that are rendered useless through over- 
tapping or destroyed through disease incident thereto. 
So the tapper proceeds, gathers his latex, coagulates it 
in an empty kerosene can or similar receptacle, rolls out 
a thick slab of rubber on a board with a rolling pin 
and turns it over to the owner in a wet condition all the 


way from 20 per cent to 50 per cent moisture and 
foreign matter. 
The average daily crop per tapper is at least six 


pounds of wet rubber. The owner sells it next day 
or shortly thereafter and if he secures but 10 cents per 
pound or 60 cents for the slab of wet rubber, the tap- 
per’s wages would be 30 cents. With rubber at 30 
cents per pound dry weight in New York, the average 
price paid the native producer for his wet rubber would 
probably be about 12 cents and the tapper’s wage would 
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be about 36 cents which is fully equal to the average on 
European plantations. With rubber at 90 cents per 
pound in New York, the average price paid the pro- 
ducer would be about 36 cents per pound wet weight and 
the tapper’s wages would be $1.08. In many places 
tappers get a yield greeter than six pounds per day; 
sometimes they get as high as 12 pounds of wet rubber. 
The latter yield would make the tapper’s wages 72 
cents per day when rubber is 30 cents per pound in New 
York and $2.16 when it is 90 cents. The income of a 
native owner who has several tappers in his employ may 
readily be imagined. 

If the native owner happens to reside in the interior, 
his product may pass through several hands before it 
reaches the port of export. The merchandising of rub- 
ber on its way to the port is a battle of trickery through 
adulteration with foreign materials designed to add 
weight on the part of the seller, and through using false 
weighing instruments (dachings) on the part of the 
buver. 

Until the recent tax on native rubber exports became 
effective it is certain that the recorded exports were in- 


accurate to some degree, as rubber was not weighed 
by the customs officials upon exportation. The rubber 
formerly transported by stern-wheelers is now cus- 


tomarily floated downstream attached to rafts of bamboo 
and is sold on the beach at the river bank near the ports. 


Local Remilling Unusual 


After reaching the port, the rubber is sometimes re- 
conditioned in local Chinese milling plants as at Pon- 
tianak where there are seven such mills in operation, 
but more often, as at Djambi, it is exported without 
treatment to Singapore where it is treated in the Singa- 
pore mills and exported as dry rubber in the form of 
smoked sheet or crepe. Dutch interests are now under- 
stood to be organizing a syndicate to operate mills for 
conditioning the rubber for direct shipment to consum- 
ing markets. 

The above is believed to be a fair description of the 
methods employed in the native rubber industry in the 
Netherlands Indies. It remains to consider the extent 
of the industry and the probable course of its future 
developments. 

As stated in an earlier paragraph, the 1925 produe- 
tion of native rubber was about 72,000 long tons. At 
seven acres per ton, which is the customary figure em- 
ployed, this would have required 504,006 acres of rub- 
ber planted European style with 100 trees per acre 
when mature. With the larger number of trees per 
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acre in native areas, the production per acre 1S probably 


much higher, although the vi ld per tree Is lower. 
When the trees are tapped for the first time a very 
much higher yield per acre is obtained in native rubber 
areas than from European estates Kxeept for the 
added planting to replace trees killed or diseased. the 


decreased 


that the 


native holdings might be expected to show 


output “aS the hecome olde I’ and it iS certain 


vield per acre w not inerease in the same ratio as 
on Kuropean estate Llowever, tappers in native re 
PIONS rreque nth do not tan trees the veal round they 
olten tap one pilot tor a pel iod of three months or there 
abouts very intensive! ind destructively and then shift 
to a new area when the vield diminishes 


It is believed that the production per acre in native 


areas might average bOUU po inds If this figure is used 
as a basis, an area of 26S 
00 aeres ot tanpahtle rub 
her Wow a have heer r¢ 
quired to produee the 1925 wm 77), 
“ a 

output \t 400 trees per *K a 
acre, such an area would +..s 
have horn 107.520.0000 . as 
trees It is certain that Pah 
these fi~wures are eonserva aes 
tive both beeause of the 
fact that tappers trequent 

shift their place ot op 
erations during the ear, 
and because the erage 
number of trees per acre 


would be nearer 500 than 
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the four leading centers of production in 1925, it is not 
impossible that native rubber may show as rapid a fu- 
ture development in other areas as it has in these centers 
in the past. 

It may be stated here that in estimating the dry rub- 
ber content of native rubber exports, it is customary to 
33/3 per cent loss for moisture, dirt, and adultera- 
individual regions the allowance varies as 
follows: Djambi, 50 per cent; Bandjermasin, 40 per 
eent; Pontianak, 13 per cent; and Palembang, 30 per 
eent. 


allow 


T10n. Kor 


It may be noted that in this discussion I have used a 
figure of 72,000 tons dry weight as the 1925 exports of 
native rubber instead of 80,000 tons or two-thirds of the 
reported exports. This was done purposely to allow 
for possible smuggled rubber from Malaya, and to be on 
the conservative side. It 
is quite possible that the 


Dutch native production 
in 1925 actually reached 
SO.000 long tons drs 


weight 

lor information con 
cerning the 
ture trend of 
ot native rubber | ean cite 
no better qualified author- 
ity than Dr Bs L, 
Rutgers, Director of the 
Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce of the 
Duteh East Indies 


probable fu- 
production 


(7OovV- 


ernment In the 





LOG) eourse 
Figart estimated that 7 of a lecture at the Hague 
290,000 acres native ‘ a4 - ft on November 27, 1925, Dr. 
od 

rubber had bee lanted ) - . k Rutger tated ace rding 
as -/ . Gas . 7. 4.* p oj“ { rutgers starea, accoraing 

in the Duteh East In X& ihe aN LERe "\S Ae ~ 7e to press dispatches, that 
dies at the end of 1921 the native production by 
although lorecast NATIVE BOYS ROLLING OUT RUBBER WITH A BOTTLE 1930 would be fully 
as to productior rom double that of 1925 and 
that area was consel if ( It IS probable that even the about 1o0.000 TONS. if the price ol rubber does not fall 
acreage estimate was too low because fires in the lallang helow one shilling pel pound That such a price level 
and blukar during the 1920-1922 period de stroyed a would be sufficient to keep the native interested is sug- 


fairly important area of voung rubber which was given 


ho prot eviol 
helieved to 


The area pinnted to Tt ppable trees Is now 


exceed 300.000 acres nd planting has proceeded at 
rapid rate in 1924 and 1925 The number of tappable 
trees stated above is more than double the 1922 estimate 
of Duteh officials which was that 52.000.000 trees con 
stituted the tot jlanted in native areas in the spring 
of that veat Besides the number of trees in tapping 
there must be manv thousands of acres ot younger rub 
ber coming along as the result of planting operations in 
1924 and 1925 


Rubber Output By Disiricts 


The actual exports ol native rubber as officially re 
ported rol LOR? lol eacn of the Dutel Indies (outer 
Possessions ! units oO metric tons of 1,000 kiles, wet 


District, 29,341; Band 
Residency. 26.337: Pontianak, 21.572; Palem- 
10,314; Tapanelli, 6,012; Sumatra 
Atjah, 3.039: Bangka, 1.862; Lam 
poeng District, 1,822; Benkoelen, 533; Manado, 148; 
Billiton Island, 108: and Amboina Island, 5 metrie tons. 
This gives a total of 122.561 metric tons or 120,625 long 
Although 78 per cent of the total has eome from 


; 


weight. 1s as tollows Diambi 
} 


jermasin 
bang, 18,234; Riouw 


West (Coast. o 184 


tons 


rate of inerease in Duteh native produe 
tion during the period ot low prices in the first half 


of 1924 


gested bv the 


Estimate Thought To Be Too Liberal 


A regular annual inerease from 1925 to 1930 would 
depend largely on the price ot rubber and the degree ot 
overtapping The latter if carried to excess might in- 
erease the vield in the next year or two atl the expense 
of the later on. The Malayan viewpoint is 
that Dr. Rutgers’ estimate is too liberal, but it would 
appear that with the facilities at his disposal he should 
be as well informed on the subject as his erities, par- 
since he has been closely in touch with the 


Native Rubber Investigating Committee. 


yield 


ticularly 
work of the 
prove trustworthy, a 
rubber will be 


Should Dr. Rutgers’ forecast 
much needed supply of unlooked for 
forthcoming in 1929-1930, just at the time the statisti- 
cians have considered it likely that an actual shortage 
would begin in earnest. Native rubber prevented 
restriction from having effects until 1925, it 
helped the industry from demoralization in 1925, and it 
play a part of increasing im- 


serious 


may—and probably will 
portance 1n the coming vears. 
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New Rubber Coagulants 


Native Producers Save Money by Using Substitutes for 
Acetic Acid but Manufacturers Protest Lowered Quality 


| USE of sulphuric acid as a rubber coagulant, 
against which the Rubber Association of America 
recently filed a protest with the British and Dutch 
rubber growers’ organizations, has been resorted to by 
native rubber growers in the Middle East, particularly 
in the Duteh East Indies, as a matter of economy. Very 
few, if any, of the European estates have adopted any 
substitute for the acetic acid commonly used. 

At the present time the wholesale price in the United 
States of acetic acid of 60% concentration is a little 
more than seven cents per pound while sulphurie acid 
of a similar degree of concentration is available at 
slightly above one cent per pound. This six-cent differ- 
ence in the wholesale price naturally becomes much 
greater by the time the acids are dispensed to individual 
isers In the rubber producing countries. 


Acid Purchased in Quantity 


The quantity of acid used for coagulation is relativels 
so small that it may be wondered that the change to 
Certainly the quantity 


‘ coagulate his day ’s pro- 


sulphurie would be attractive 
needed by a native produc 
duction of latex would not offer much opportunity for 
economy. However, when a supply for a fortnight or 
for a month, or perhaps an entire carboy, is being pur- 
chased, the economy is apparent and it is not surprising 
that the native chooses the cheaper acid. Whereas the 
product of the European estate is definitely known and 
is shipped to the manufacturer without change, it is 
well known that the quality of his product does not 
eoneern the native and he ships his rubber with the 
knowledge that it will all be remilled and will lose its 
identity long before the manufacturer sees it Un- 
doubtedly the question of sulphuric acid rendering his 
rubber less satisfactory for the manufacturer has never 
oeceurred to the native. 

Alum has also been commonly used by the natives as 

coagulating agent, about 3,000 tons of it having been 
imported into Sumatra in 1924. The rate of importa 
tion is known to have inereased greatly during 1925 al- 
though exact figures are not vet available The price 
of alum landed in the Dutch East Indies has been about 
three cents per pound, or considerably more than sul- 
phurie acid. 


Sulphuric Acid Retards Cure 


Whereas the original coagulant, acetic acid, has 
aroused no objections, even when used carelessly, Amer- 
ican rubber manufacturers are apparently in the right 
in protesting against the use of sulphuric acid as a sub- 
stitute. It has long been acknowledged by chemists 
that sulphurie acid has a decidedly retarding effect on 
the rate of eure. After one test made in Malaya, B. J. 
Eaton announced that the time of cure of sheet rubber 
when prepared with sulphuric acid was 3 to 3.5 hours 
as compared with 2.5 hours when acetie acid had been 
used, other conditions surrounding the test being identi- 
eal. In the ease of crepe, the chemist found the pro- 
longation in time of eure was from 314 to 4 hours. 

Once in the rubber, the sulphurie acid could not be 
effectively removed except through the use of an alkali 
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which would be equally objectionable. If remaining in 
sufficient quantities (and the carelessness of the native 
in its use is admitted), the acid might be expected to 
affect the cure through reaction with other ingredients 
mixed into the rubber. 


The effect of alum is reported to be even more un- 
favorable to the quality of the finished rubber than is 
sulphurie acid. | Experiments by de Vries have reveal- 
ed that alum has a retarding influence in vulcanization 
also. However, alum has been used by the natives for 
some time without arousing objection on the part of the 
manutacturer. The growing prominence of native rub 
ber in the world’s markets will likely invite closer atten- 
tion to coagulants and their effect after the rubber 
reaches the factory. The use of alum has presumedly 
been restricted to the Dutch East Indies; the Federated 
Malay States made its use illegal in 1919. 


The British and Dutch growers have not yet had time 
to reply to the Rubber Association’s protest. The 
response of the Dutch will be of particular interest. 


Just how the use of sulphuric acid by the natives can 
be controlled is not entirely clear unless its distribution 
from the ports of entry can be put under a system of 
licenses. A registration of sales, much as is done for 
certain poisons in this country, could no doubt be effee- 
tively used in eurbing its use by the natives and yet 
not interfere with its continued use in industries where 
it is not harmful. However, the expense of regulating 
such a system might easily be greater than the Dutch 
colonial authorities would feel warranted in undertak- 
ing. 


Use of Formic Acid Approved 


A recent report of the general experiment station of 
the East Coast of Sumatra Planters’ Association states 
that economy can be effected in coagulation by the use 
of formie acid in place of acetic. Only half as much 
formie acid is needed, and the price by volume is the 
same as that of acetic. As a result, some estates are ex- 
pected to change over to formie acid. 

The drying and smoking period in the ease of crepe 
and sheet respectively remain unchanged when either 
formie or acetic acid is used. Neither were any differ- 
ences observed with the use of formie acid in regard to 
the susceptibility of the rubber to mould. The color 
and hardness of rubber prepared with formie acid are 
absolutely the same as in the ease of the product pre 
pared with acetic acid. 

Investigations made by the Central Rubber Station 
(Buitenzorg) showed that the period of vuleanization, 
tensile strength, ete.. remained , practically unchanged 
when formie was substituted for acetic; the plasticity 
of the product increased to some extent, which is con- 
sidered a favorable change. In factory mixtures, too, 
no difference was ascertained in samples prepared with 
the use of formic and acetic acids. It has been pro- 
visionally decided that the formie acid should be of a 
strength of 85 per cent or higher and that no formalde- 
hyde or other harmful components should be present in 
It. 








Improved Rubber Mixing Rolls 


Engineers of All Countries Have Contributed to Making 
Equipment More Efficient and Less Liable to Breakage 


TIT 


\ review by P. Hoffman of the improve- pense for expert translation of it and the 
ments made in the design and control of | reproduction of the diagrams as used in 
rubber mixing rolls and accessory devices Gummi-Zeitung. On account of space 
has recently been published by Gummi- _ limitations in the present issue, a part of 
Zeitung. Since the article appears to cover _ the article is being carried forward for pub- 
the subject so thoroughly and to be of such lication on July 25. The present install- 
interest to American rubber mill engineers, ment deals with speed and breakage control 
The Rubber Age has arranged at some ex- and the use of improved accessories. 
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N RUBBER mix it is important that the speed of the the case of calender rolls, but more recently simple indicators 
| mixing rolls be regulated to conform with the properties are provided which allow the individual setting of the set 
of the rubber beu worked up and the composition ot SCTEWS. hey consist, for example, of eyvlindrical soekets or 
the rubber mixture Whereas in the old designs of mixing ot discs tastened to the forward end of the set screws. Thev 
rolls there was only one definite setting ol the gears for the are provided with graduations which move past a pointer 
two rolls vith the result that a change in speed ot the fixed to the screw nut or the frame of the machine. 
machine wa practica impossible, changes have been made Such arrangements make it possible to avoid the rolls being 
in the constructiol f the apparatus so that different gear askew o1 obliquely inclined toward each other and also to 
arives are ow pro ded tor the individual rolls, and the rolls prevent the breakine of the rolls themselves This has the 
are properly connected by means ol suitable gearing so that effect otf removing one of the causes of breakage However, 
the speed can be regulated But in this case also we are there are till other causes which are due the character ol 
limited to comparative mall roll velocities unless the driv the material being mixed and the manner in which it is fed 
ing mechanism of the “To made very complicated which into the rolls These make it necessary to have some me- 
would lower tl atety al d surety ol the entire operation oO! chanical device on che machine to avoid breaking the rolls. 
the rolls To this end, Soyer in Paris has used springs to act on the 
Frederick Iddo1 n Levland, England, has obtained a wide bearings of the roll which cannot be adjusted. This posterior 
degree of regularity by driving each individual roll of the — roll just like the adjustable roll which is located in the front 
mixing machine by ts VI eparat motor ror this purpose part ot the machine theretore rests in sliding bearings. The 
pecial motors which could be controlled were employed, being springs push the rear roll constantly against the front roll, 
eonnected with the ro by the usual type « power trans and take up any undue pressure which occurs between the two 
mission apparatus Hence, it is possible by corresponding rolls tor any reason whatsover, as soon as it attains a certain 
control of the individual motors not only to change the di fixed maximum. Then the springs are pressed together and 
rection of rotation of the rolls at the same time the rear roll is 
but also to alter the speeds pushed backwards, away from 
ot the motors with very wid the tront roll Atte the pres 
limits The manner vloich sure is relieved, the springs 
the motors can be controlled push the rear roll again into 
ent be tane@ht to the tends original To! vard positiol 
of the mixing machine al d it The lunlop Rubber Cor 
also possible to record then pany avoids breaking in the 
eontrol in a eenti operating mixine rolls bh eans of at 
office so that it 1s alway pos arrangement tike Is seen 
sible to attan weurate col Ficure l. vertieal cross 
trol of the operation of each section. The temale thread 
ndividual mixing machine. Viilet s arranged in the ordi 
Uniform regulation of the nary lie l ne roi set 
rolls is necessary for obtain ting 1 for the thre led spindl 
ing uniform rubber mixtur , consists o t 0 bushings 
As the various et scTeWS and 4 oun ace axially ovel 
vhich aet on the adjustabl one anothel Thev are pro- 
} vided with threaded flanges 5 
rolls are in general turned wes 
and 6 at the inner end, whiel 
by means of special kevs and a ; : é 
sre filled vitl vinite metal 
the like, the reculation of. the Ee age Seay mage Hearn 
rolls and the regularity ot Me ten te Renn Whom 
thei operation depends mueh seine wreeren ideal “in 
upon the care given to this the rolls, then a eutting a¢ 
matter by the tender oft the thas ™ effected on the wieit 
mixing machine In earlier seaiel ond the inage tasking 
times the practice was adopt - . ae : , ‘ or collar 4 is pushed outward 
ed by providing one and th Type of Mill in Common Use Lacking Many in thin manner the threaded 
same movement for the two of the Refinements Mentioned in Accompany- enindle can vive way sev- 
set screws, somewhat as in ing Article on Improved Rubber Mixing Rolls. eral times until the cohesion 
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between the two collars 2 and 4 is relieved. The white metal 
filling can then be easily renewed. 

In accordance with the design of mixing roll as developed 
by Elmer Clark in Akron, Ohio, which is seen in part in Fig- 
ire 2, the set screws 1 do not act as usual in the horizontal 
direction directly on the roll bearings, but they are arranged in 
a vertical position and serve to shift the position of a conical 
part shown at 2. This part is connected with the lower end 
of the screw 1 and is moved over the vertical sliding surface 
of the roll setting +. The conical surface of this part comes 
in contact with the slanting surface 5 of the roll bearing 6. 


Using the Control Screw 

When the screw is turned down, then the roll is correspond- 
ingly shoved against the fixed roll, and when it is turned up 
it is possible for the roll to move away from contact with the 
fixed roll. The conical part 2 is made to move laterally 
against the roll by means of its connection with the serew 1, 
as may be easily seen trom the figure. Furthermore, the 
connection between this part and the set screw is made in such 
a simple manner that it is easy to remove one part and sub- 
stitute another for it. Furthermore, it is made hollow and is 
dimensioned in such a manner that when the pressure is too 
high, it breaks and in this way it serves as a safety device 
against breakge of the rolls. 

In order to remove the rubber mixture which adheres to the 
mixing roll, it is customary to employ special forms of scraping 
devices or doctors, as they are commonly known. In the de- 
sign of mixing’ rolls which has been developed by Brunner in 
Trenton, N. J., these doctors are made in such a manner as to 
be movable sideways in fixed guides and are pressed constantly 
against the roll by means of a weight-loaded lever. Francis 
Shaw & Co. in Bradford, on the other hand, makes the serap- 
ing device in such a manner that it is joined to a rod which is 
movable vertically by means of a threaded spindle, which may 
be rotated in any manner around its axis. This makes it pos 
sible for the doctor to assume any inclined position with 
respect to the roll. 

The devices which are used for feeding the rubber mixture 
to the mixing rolls form an important part of the machine, 
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and for this reason special attention must be paid to their 
design and construction. Accordingly, a large number of 
automatie feeding devices have been designed with the express 
purpose of making this operation independent of the machine 
operator. For example, Figure 3 shows a type of automatic 
feeding device or the mixing machine put out by Wood-Milne 
Limited ot Manchester. 

Above the main part of the machine 1, which carries the 
rolls, a container 3 is supported on the uprights 2. This con- 
tainer holds the pulverized materials that are to be mixed with 
the rubber. The container or hopper 3 ends in a slit 4 which 
is closed by the distributing device 5. This device is provided 
with a number ot perforations which lie close together and it 
contains likewise a perforated dise 6, which can be pulled out 
or pushed in, as the case may be, and in accordance with the 
position of this dise more or less material is allowed to sift 
through the pertorations in the distributor 5. 

The material that falls through reaches a grinding roll set 
which consists of two horizontal rolls 7 and 8, and from this 
point it reaches the main mixing rolls 9 and 10. For ad- 
mixtures tor which passage through the distributor is not 
essential, a second container may be arranged close to the con- 
fainer 3 from which the material can reach the grinding rolls 
7 and 8 without first passing through the distributor. 


\ Different Feeding Device 

Another arrangement of a feeding device is seen in Figure 
!. The two mixing rolls are seen at 1 and a drum is arranged 
above them which rotates on a hollow shaft 3 and which is 
provided with a heating jacket 4. Steam is allowed to enter 
through the pipe 5 and the hollow bearings 3, and the drum 
is rotated by means of the belt 6 and the motor 7, which also 
drives the mixing rolls themselves by means of the belt 8. 
The drum is previded with a eover 9 which has a suitable 
opening in it that can be opened and closed. A fine-meshed 
screen is stretched within the interior of the drum. On a shaft 
which is arranged within the axle of the drum and whieh is 
driven independently of the drum itself by means of the motor 
12 and the belt 13, a number of agitating blades 14 are fast 
ened. These are provided with brushes which are made of 
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wire, rubber or the like The shaft 11 is also hollow and is Now when the knife moves more to the right, there is no 
connected by m« of the pipe 15 to a vacuum pump 16 and cutting action on the rubber. When the knife reaches the end 
o provided opening 17 hich ean be opened of its path nu the open end of the member 25, then the air 


piston is set in reverse motion by the action of the member 21 

stem 19. The knife 5 then moves to the left, 
roll runs on the top side of the guide 12 and then 
the kniti The knite 
is lifted off the roll in its middle; at the left end of the path 


and closed through a filter. so that the drum ean be emptied 
through the holl aft 1] on the valve 
1 


iereat tine 
its euttine action on the rubber 


Mixing and Drying at One Time xerts 





he moved bv hand, and for this pur 


led, whereby the rod 22 is mad 
t t the spring device 21 does not 

ve rod 19 
1, guide members 25 are provided and 
the edge ot these guides in its movement 
the | ire The device 26, whieh is part 
ovide r the purpose of lifting the rub 
of the rolls and rolling it up. When the 
ound in the positions as indicated in the 
) MOV towards the right and cuts the 
l As soon as the knife reaches the 
the roller runs along the rear side of the 
t between the rude devices 1] and 12 
t breaks contact with the upper side of 
kes eontact with the under-side of the 
ult that the knife is lifted off the roll. 


aoectors 
openings 06, 


pump s b 


of containers 11 
with the suction pipe by means of short pieces of piping 12. 


\ftter tl drun ao Der filled with the materials that ar ol ravel of the knife the reversal of the motion of the air 
to be ad ed th the ibber. the cover 9 is closed and the pressure piston takes place and the change in the movement 
dru nd the agitator shaft e set into motion At the same of the knife as well and so on. Hence the rubber is alternate- 
fime the drut neated bh wing steam to enter the heating ly eut trom the eden ot the middle and one piece 1s covered 
jacket and the vacuum pump 16 is also started. Hence, while over the other without the operator laying a hand on it. There 
the mater 7 e being thoroughly mixed together is nothing which stands in the way of duplicating the ar 
nd fine istribute t one another. the ater col rangement so that the rubber on the rol! can be cut simultane- 
fained m ther te ad sucked out ot the drum. ously from both ends. ‘ 

After these mater e he ufficiently worked up, the Tl nixed rubber can then be removed from the mixing 
drur topped the opening fa the botton rolls and rolled up in the usual manner or else it can be re 
the eove ‘ oO tirring apparatus is set into moved in the form of narrow strips when it is to De workec 
motion o ' mant the mixed materials are up further in the tire press. In order to avoid any difficulties 
made to } , he en 0 and on to the rubber in the operation of the tire press, due to irregular widths of 
+] | hy rotati the rolls the n rubber strips, there has been patented a device, s shown 1n 
redient ' tocether to fort omovent Ficure 6. for removing the rubber from the mixing rolls 
ous mi Sebastian Dietricl 
rel the rubber enaential for th The framework of the mixing rolls is shown at 1 and to this 
on met diets 1 od whstanees and their propel there 1s fastened D\ neans of the bolts 2 a support > which 

h the rubber itself, Adrian O the two rolls 4 and 5 are fixed. ‘An endless belt 6 travels 
\ hhott Yet od « machin far machanio rround these rolls. The arrangement is such a one that the 
: om oe Wieure 5 roll 4 comes into direct contact with the mixing roll 7 and the 
\ hry ths Sa of the ne rol ot ; alah lh esult is fhat the belt 6 is earried along with this roll. <A 
we » 4) ais a ortis as \ ipporting table is placed under the belt betwee the rollers 

, 4 ‘ - end is co! ected with the na 5. as ena be seen at 8S in the figure 

‘ \ } ranged o ! rari ind ba | 7, . P ' 
7 aie ee Saar vs . et teal caleeelln Sei Removing Rubber Strips From Roll 

knite 5 \ e 7 connecter ith this block a” eal 

a thie re : a 8 and a palley 9 AY I nderneath the roll 4 there are arrang d two knife earners 
af ' i eM sie dl i) In these is located th knife 10 which is constantly pressed 

po + A ea Tage inst the mixn oll 7. The knite accordingly cuts strip 
the hi. of rubber from the mass that covers the roll 7 and that is 
take up by the belt 6 and 1s led over the table 8 d finally 
the top side ‘ thi eutting reaches the roll 5 Inder certain conditions tale or the like 
w are om, ane oe can be strewn over the surface of the rubber strips. This 1s 
ide, U the block 6 turner weomplished by means of a container 11 which is provided 
t t HCTION i the Knite 1s “ +} perforated bottom and which is located over the roller 
‘ In order 0 Mla Ke possible ) This box is shaken from time to time by coming in contact 
une des 11 and 12 are planed ith a eam and this aids in the emission of the filler from it. 
the guide pieces by means Of If the operation is to be earried out in an uninterrupted 
. e blo . : ng the roll ° manner, then eare must be taken to s« that the space which 
e pulley mien otatable ot is left open on the roller due to the removal of a strip of rub 
eted with the aid of the rod 14 ber is filled up again with new rubber. This eeomplished 
, , er 15 A eared wheel by having the attendant fill rubber on to the roller 7 trom 
vell makes connection time to time, so that there is always a constant supply of rub 
her being mixed together. between the rolls [It is eustomary 
to take this rubber from the finished mixings which are de 
Hand Levers for Contrel livered by the machine. 
ee a ee | ee In the mixing rolls which have beet dseribed up to this point 
hee trough is provided underneath the rolls from which the mixer 
bn | 1. gs riage. Sagem removes the finished mixings which fall into it fr time to 
| ai th ath plese 1 it time but in the new r machines of American make special 
ir ; oa - & rrangements are provided for earrying out tl! oneration. 
hich is actuated by the pulley { Such a machine is seen in Figure 7. This machine has been 


d by William Jameson in Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 


Conveyor Belt for Mixings 
1} 


Under the two mixing rolls 1 and 2 there runs an endless 
helt 4 over the rollers 3. This belt ean be drive such a 
manner that the mixings which drop down on it are carried 
to the left. In the course of its travel it is constantly pushed 


ywards the center ot the belt by means of the obliqu ly placed 
5 and finally reaches a point opposite the wide suction 
with the 


pipe 7. 


suetion side ot a 


Underneath the 


connected 
the flexibl 


whieh are 


means ol 


mouthpiece 6 there are arranged a series of brushes 9 which 


prevent the mixings falling off the earrier belt 4. 
The suction pipe 10 of the fan 8 is connected with a number 


These hold the mixings and are connected 
» 
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The quantity ol mixed rubber which runs out of the containers 
1] is accurately regulated by means of the valve 13. The pres- 
sure tube 14 of the fan opens up into a collecting vessel 15, 
and the mixec rubber runs out of this container through the 
funnel over the rolls 2. The rubber is then mixed between the 
rolls. A second tube 16, which can be bent at will, and which 
can be connected with the suction pipe 10 by means of a valve 
17, is connected with a suction pump at its free end, through 
which means the material that falls into the trough 18 can 
be readily removed. This apparatus makes it possible to do 

ay with much of the hand labor that is required around the 
ordinary form of mixing machine. In addition thereto it 
possesses the advantage of preventing completely all injurious 
dust formation. 


Use of Suction Pipe 

Figure 8 shows a type of machine which has been patented 
by Ira H. Spencer of West Hartford, Connecticut, in which 
the mixed rubber mass is carried into a collecting chamber 4, 
which is loeated above the rolls 1 and 2, by means of suction. 
To this end a pipe 3 is connected tangentially to the collecting 
chamber, and the end of this pipe is connected by means of a 
lleable hose 6 with the suction apparatus 5. The suction 
pump 5 ean either be placed in contact with a mixture of 
rubber in the vessel 7 or it ean be placed in the trough §, into 
which the rubber mixture, which falls down between the rolls, 
is brought by means of an endless conveyor 9. A _ suction 
pump 10 is used to create a vacuum in the collecting chamber 
t, and this pump is connected by means of the pipe 11 to a 


centrally-located part 12 within the collecting chamber. 


[In the pipe 11 there is placed a valve 13, and in the lower 
part of the colleeting chamber there is also located a slide 
valve 14. By means of the rod 15 both the slide valve and 
the valve 13 are connected in such a manner that the opening 
of the slide valve ean be effected only when the valve 13 is 
closed. This is effected in a simple manner, by inserting the 
rod 15 through a fixed guide and also through a hole bored 
into the slide valve. Then the slide valve is moved only after 
the rod 15 has been raised to such a point that it loosens the 
slide valve. However in this position the valve 13 is in the 


closed position, and it must remain so, until the slide valve 
is again closed, for it is only in this position that the rod 15 
finds a free path for the movement of the valve 13 through the 
hole in the slide valve. The sucking out of the mixed rubber 
mass from the collecting chamber can then take place oaly 
when the slide valve is closed, as it is only in this position 
that there is any connection between the chamber and the 
suction pump. During the introduction of the fillers, ete., to 
the rubber that is being mixed betweea the rolls, on the other 
hand, the pump has no action whatsoever on the mixed mass 
of materials. 

The conveyor which is arranged underneath the rolls can 
itself be used for conducting the rubber mixture that drops 
down between the rolls to the mouth of the rolls. Such ar- 
rangements have been used for quite a long time both in 
America and France. For this purpose the conveyor belt, 
made in suitable length, is not only led between two rollers, 
but a third roller is also provided. The third roller is placed 
above the axis of the front mixing roll so that the rubber mass 
that is carried along by the belt, on leaving the latter, is taken 
up by the roll and earried to the mouth of the mixing rolls. 
This third guide roller and the belt that is led over it are how- 
ever impediments and cause difficulties in the treatment of the 
rubber mixture. Hence steps must be taken to see that the 
roller and the belt can be quickly and safely removed, in order 
to make the mixing rolls accessible. 

[To Be Concluded in the July 25 issue | 


Recovery of Rubber and Fabric From Old Rubber 
French Patent No. 593,602. 


Rubber goods which contain fabric, such as tires and the 
like, are heated in a closed vessel at a temperature of 180 to 
200 degrees C with the ad-mixture of copper turnings and a 
solvent for rubber. The rubber can then be removed from the 
adhering fabrie by washing with benzine. The fabric which 
is obtained in this fashion can be used again after it has been 
bleached and the rubber is desulphurized to a great degree, 
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fm Watching the News 


ON ACCOUNT OF 
he rapidity with which he was 
dispensing mieas at the recen 


meeting ol trreatel New York 


tire dealers (Congressman 
Loring M. Black did not attract 
much attention with his sugges 
tion as to the way in w the 
entrance o American capita 
into rubber growing could be 
stimulated In taet, he ce 
voted ontiyv a singte sentence to 
it but his idea might easily have 
been made the topic of an en 
tire evening's talk Briefly ex 
pressed, the (Congressman 8s 
suggestion 1s that an tmoport 
duty of an amount to be ce 


cided upon should be imposed 


on all rubber entering the 
United States which was not 
produced in American territor’ 
or by American capital How 


ever, this duty would not take 
effect until seven to ten years 
hence although = the necessary 
legislation would be passed at 
once Thus, Americans carr) 
ing out planting 
promptly would be sure of a de- 


programs 


finite advantage when the time 
eame for marketing their pro 
duet Manufacturers who had 
arranged to produce a_ large 


part of their erude_ rubber 


supply would be able to bring 
it in free of duty and thus un 
dersell competitors who had not 
followed that plan and who 
were compelled to manufacture 
their goods from foreign rubber 
on which a duty of a few cents 
per pound had been paid. Here 
is a scheme as ingenious as rub 
ber restriction itself ! 

It is too bad that Mr slack 
waited until Congress was ad 
journing before bringing his 


plan to the stage wil 


ere the 
legislators could have diseussed 


it 
© 


IF THE PUBLIC 
believes all it reads about differ 
ent rubber planting parties and 
projects, it must feel sure that 
the problem of an adequate rub- 
ber supply has been completely 
solved The latest report con- 


cerns the Florida everglades 
which are to be drained and 
turned into a vast rubber plan- 
tation which, it is asserted, will 
produce sufficient rubber to 
make the United States inde- 
pendent of foreign sources. 
Drainage for rubber alone 
would be profitable, according to 
the author of the article, but 
the land is so rich that the farm 
and garden products it would 
produce would pay for the 
draining in a year or two. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is op- 
posing the reclamation unless 
some provision can be made to 
restrict the use of the land to 
non-competitive crops. The 
official who will oppose the pro- 
ject unless the rubber growing 
idea is dropped also has not yet 
come forward. 


> 


IN SOME VILLAGE 
far away in the southern Philip 
pines, the natives might well be 
wondering if Edgar B. Davis, 
now on his way to inspect rub 
ber lands in their territory, will 
bring to them such wealth as 
he left behind in Luling, Texas, 
when he closed out his oil hold- 
Luling has a 
population of only 1,500 and 
when a bonus of $2,000,000 was 


ings recently 


distributed by the departing op- 
erator, almost everyone was 
made rich. The bonuses ranged 
as high as $200,000 each for five 
employees down to a few hun- 
dreds or thousands for many 
others. Those who had been 
with Mr Davis’ company more 
than three years received a 
bonus of 100%, equalling all 
they had drawn in salaries dur- 
ing their entire employment 
Having provided more gasoline 
to run more automobiles, Mr. 
Davis now seeks to grow more 
rubber to make more tires. His 
present journey is a reflection 
of the faith and interest which 
he has had in rubber growing 
ever since he pioneered what 
have become the world’s largest 
plantations. 
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THE COAL INDUSTRY 
of Great Britain is in diffieul- 
ties which rival or surpass those 
of the British rubber plantation 
industry in 1922. Among the 
remedies prominently suggested 
is one based on the ‘‘survival 
of the fittest’’, a policy firmly 
rejected in the case of rubber. 
Sir Josiah Stamp, the interna- 
tionally-known British econom- 
ist, is advocating that from 200 
to 400 of the older or poorly- 
equipped mines be arbitrarily 
abandoned. The remaining 
mines would produce coal 
enough to satisfy the demand. 
This is rather a different remed; 
from the Stevenson plan which 
brought even the weakest of the 
rubber plantations back to life 
and earried them through the 
crisis without a single fatality. 
Not having the same contro! 
over the world’s coal market that 
their brethern had over the rub- 
ber market, 
miners and operators will likely 


Britain’s coal 


have to accept some different and 
less pleasant solution of their 
problem. 


© 


IF CURRENT REPORTS 
as to the unreadiness of the al- 
ready-opened Sesqui-Centennial 
are correct, the managers of the 
big Philadelphia show may well 
pray for such a deliverer as the 
late Lord Stevenson proved to 
be in the case of Wembley. The 
British press has been busy re- 
calling one of Lord Stevenson’s 
accomplishments which is not so 
well known in the United States 
as is his rubber restriction 
scheme. The huge British Em- 
pire exposition had gotten into 
such a tangle that it was threat- 
ening to prove a bad advertise- 
ment for the empire instead of 
the good one that had been ex- 
pected. Stevenson, who had ae- 
quired a reputation for ‘‘pull- 
ing things together’’, was in- 
duced to take over its manage- 
ment. The exposition was 
made a famous success, while 
Stevenson got a peerage and en- 
hanced prestige as an organizer. 
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HE CONTINUED weakness of crude rubber prices 
i in London has brought the average price for May 
and June down almost to the 21 pence which must be 
maintained to avert a reduction in rubber exports from 
Malaya and Ceylon under the revised Stevenson restric- 
tion scheme. In the London price table on this page, 
which has just been brought up-to-date under the plan 
covering the entire statistical section, it is indicated that 


the approximate average, up to and including July 2, 


stands at 21.38 pence. An average of 20.3 pence 
throughout the remainder of July would yield an aver- 
age of almost exactly 21 pence for the entire quarter 
and result in the British rubber producing colonies be- 
ing kept on a 100 per cent basis. Apparently, a con- 
tinuation of the daily 2044 pence, which has obtained 
on seven out of the last eight market days, would not be 
quite sufficient to prevent the quarterly average from 
falling below 21 pence. 








Average Spot Closing Prices-- 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Market) 
--Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1920— 


Year Cents Year Cents Years Centa 
1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 
1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 
1912 21.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 
1913 82.04 1917 72.2: 
Average Monthly Price per Pound since 1921— 
“1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Months Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Centa 
Jan 19.18 18.82 32.73 25.86 36.71 79.50 
Feb 17.96 16.12 35.14 25.29 36.01 62.25 
Mar 17.05 14.53 34.21 22.83 41.00 59.00 
Apr 16.73 15.99 32.48 22.51 43.64 51.25 
May 15.82 15.25 27.39 19.89 58.47 47.75 
June 12.49 15.11 26.88 18.81 77.26 42.50 
July 14.01 14.67 26.10 22.16 103.16 
Aug 14.04 13.93 28.84 26.17 82.99 
Sept 14.53 14.44 28.95 27.56 88.88 
Oct 16.02 19.78 26.93 31.13 98.01 
Nov 18.06 23.88 27.14 34.33 104.80 
Dec 20.47 7.42 26.60 37.88 98.51 
Average 
for Year 16.36 17.50 29.45 26.20 72 46 


London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheet 


(In pence per pound) 


Fourth Restriction Year—Third Quarter 


Day May June July Day May June July 
] 24 20% 20% 16 20% 
5 19 ‘ 20% 17 914 0% 
23% 20% 18 21% 20% 
‘ 24% 20% 19 22% 20% 
5 24Y, 20% 20 22 
f 23 ¥, 21 22 20% 
"7 921 i) »» 903 
‘ - ~ -- ~ 4 
., all 0 Y, 23 901 
9 201, 24 iad 20%, 

1 23% 201 25 21 01, 

11 23% 20 26 20% 20% 

12 23% 20% 27 20 % 

13 23 28 20% 20 

14 22% 201 29 — 20% 

15 20% 30 20% 


31 20% 

(The average price for the period for which daily prices are reported 

above is approximately 21.38 pence. The British Colonial Secretary 

has announced that only 80% of the ptandard production will be ex- 

porteble from the restricted area during the next quarter if the price 

during the entire current auarter does not average at least 21 pence.) 
Average Price in Previous Quarters 


Quarter 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-28 
Nov-Jan 14.285 14.175 17.9983 46.709 
PEE. ccavveadtithevanehe thbesnean 16.858 12.917 19.356 28.103 
ME. icpnecst Pade dak eee deeten 14.242 10.974 38.469 
GEE évhnnness duced’ see eceues 14.944 14.632 43.269 


U.S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber. 


D 
-—Gross Imports——, ——-Re-exports——. = 5 
Average Average F Ga 
Declared Declared A = 
Total Value Total Value — 
Long Declared per pound Long Deelared per pound Long 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Gents Tone 
1900 22,026 $28,577,789 57.92 1,718 $2,839,668 73.77 320,308 
1901 24,617 28,120,218 51.00 1,663 2,425,727 65.1 22,954 
1902 22,702 25,158,591 49.47 1,457 1,877,698 57.52 21,245 
1903 24,886 35,152,642 63.06 1,646 2,598,416 70.47 23,240 
1904 27,629 43,784,297 70.75 1,540 2,749,234 79.70 26,089 
1905 28,637 48,517,906 75.63 1,616 3,149,989 87.00 27,021 
1906 30,316 53,391,137 78.62 1,676 3,153,775 84.02 28,640 
1907 50,649 , 49,813,361 72.56 1,832 3,509,902 85.55 28,817 
1908 34,058 44.696,526 58.59 1655 2,466,428 66.52 382,403 
1909 41,950 79,264,817 84.35 2,161 4,233,921 87.46 39,789 
1910 40,241 98,007,295 108.73 2,749 8,134,064 132.07 37,494 
1911 36,987 74,410,550 89.81 2,523 4,977,174 88.07 34,464 
1912 52,705 99,567,071 84.34 2,456 4,692,262 85.31 50,249 
1913 51,732 76,820,739 66.29 1,881 3,396,426 80.62 49,851 
1914 63,865 70,472,704 49.26 2,618 3,244,346 55.32 61,250 
1915 98,876 111,031,144 50.13 2,082 2,357,350 50.54 96,794 
1916 120,576 159,745,475 59.15 4,098 5,330,100 58.07 116,478 
1917 181,089 233,220,904 57.49 4,000 5,305,289 59.21 117,089 
1918 145,518 146,378,319 44.91 2,746 3,133,622 50.95 142,772 
1919 239,259 215,820,113 40.27 2;282 2,205,629 43.15 236,977 
1920 252,922 242,795,773 42.86 4,160 2,846,898 30.55 248,762 
1921 185,394 73,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 
1922 301,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 
1923 309,144 185,060,404 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 300,372 
1924 328,056 174,231.33 23.71 10,409 6,057,637 26.23 317,747 
1925: 
Jan, 32,898 22,406,756 30.41 1,162 963,593 37.02 381,736 
Feb. 24,696 18,532,115 33.50 979 779,406 35.53 23,717 
Mar. 33,072 25,146,691 33.94 1,345 1,105,119 36.69 31,727 
Apr. 82,506 24,874,562 4.16 1,130 1,009,305 39.86 31,876 
May 36,932 30,311,754 36.64 1,203 1,323,445 49.12 35,729 
June 31,569 26,855,883 37.98 1,198 1,577,106 58.75 30,871 
July 32,455 33,701,723 46.86 1,278 2.132.681 74.52 81,117 
Aug 33,412 39,834,348 53.22 1,131 1,623,258 64.08 382,281 
Sept 26,367 36,686,013 62.11 1,154 1,820,360 70.41 25,213 
Oct. 34,651 50,027,338 64.45 1,132 1,989,291 78.48 33,519 
Nov. 37,755 56,271,963 66.54 1,605 2,898,930 80.65 36,150 
Dec 40,329 5,055,868 72.02 1,510 2,625,259 77.61 38,819 


396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 
1926: *s 4: oi > joo a 
Tan 42,404 72,528,151 76.36 2,084 3,7 
Feb 82,865 58,733,370 79.78 1.430 2:2 
Mar 42,152 70,589,581 74.76 1.836 2.7 


8 40,320 
7 31,435 
1 


5 80.2 
1 
5 40,316 


5 
ee «6F2. 
234 66:! 


33,416 


28,704 


Apr 34,544 48,742,539 62.99 1,128 1,605,093 63.58 
May 29.756 36.896.080 55.35 1,052 1.558.987 66.17 


June 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
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United States Tire and Tube Statistics 
Production. Sales. and Inventories 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Production During Month —Sales During Month _— ——— Inventory at End of Month—— a 

19 ; i 2 1g2t 192. 1923 1924 1925 192¢ 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Jar | | 1 4 } 0 1.721 ~,194 $1,114 785 4.013 2,974 5,566 6,261 6.411 7.949 9.947 
Feb 779 ' l i 1.9 is 144 65 849 3,924 5,456 6,255 6.966 7,020 8 928 11,164 
Mar oO j j 27' £5e 2,847 4,570 USS 4.65% 4,561 6,911 7,561 7,684 9,510 12,004 
Al j i 4 } 1 2,3 4 10 t Ls 5,498 1.980 7.286 8.118 8.919 9 ORR 12,461 
May G20 ‘ i l 167 5,605 ,793 69 54 7,364 9,209 8,442 8,611 
Jun o4 118 4,281 3.443 3,671 6,737 6,723 9,387 $,207 7,243 
July y 3,4 7 3,678 3,463 1.748 6.298 6.445 8 628 6.851 6.421 
Aug ‘74 ‘1 $31! 7 4,153 ,803 O1 4,7¢ 6,173 8078 -'OR9 7261 
Be pt $34 ‘ »,007 3,407 3,563 4,539 1,569 6,149 7,197 f 5 7,681 
Oct af ‘ ) 45 3,534 , RQ) 1.196 5 580 6,244 6,502 7.118 6,670 
Nov 644 ‘ 4.229 3,243 $+,405 1.450 3,671 6.620 6.252 6,943 6.955 
De j | 4,7 4,040 3.547 1,14 3,601 6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 

4 4 ‘ 1 +O 4 2 } l 262 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Production During Month Sales During Month —_ —_——lInventory at End of Month wee 

Ive I ] 4 192 Lyvut LY2e2 192 lvza y. 1926 1922 1923 1924 192 1926 
Ja l 184 6,343 6,809 2 2 5.091 1.723 Tt 72 6,996 7,784 8, 9¢ 11,57¢ 14,361 
Feb +4 f 4 6.33 6,82 2,31 1.08 | 1971 ITE 8.189 9.029 9.78¢ 13.02 17.090 
Mar ' f f 7,030 2,548 5,214 1,667 711 4,987 9,321 10,321 10,877 14,236 19,1381 
\ i I f i 162 1,82 $45 6,704 9,640 11,192 1] 13,618 20,674 
May l { f i¢ $99 1,651 Lae . j 0 586 12.39 11.68 1 1 
Jur 1.174 i i f . 1 1,582 2st »,032 8.249 11.899 10.888 10.409 
J " i { 74 190 14 568 9.862 g R4 @ ¢ 
A ‘ =| j 6.92 6.904 9.267 672 271 
dey | ; : t vot IOS 6. 6f 6. SRE 8 61 g =O 
0 L.84 x4 7,317 9.198 ) r 
N ‘ 1,604 bor 8,280 8,92 10,224 491 
“. ‘ , 1991 7,643 8.42 11,052 11,31 

; His Lf s1 

(1) Statistics ] is , { . , f 100 { eres press in thousands 


Stock of Crude Rubber in United States and London 
{l/! Quantities in Long Tons) 


UNITED STATES LONDON 








ON HAND — 
4 ( OA AND AFLOAT (In Wharves and Warehouses—Figures Include Latex) 
k 1gze ie 
Ta j f »] 134 } 192 1921 1922 19 34 1925 192¢ 
Feb if 84 104,9 ‘ 1Y 7 67,252 7 8 if 27.172 9.994 
Ma ! : l a ) +4539 67.62 70,48 6,732 23,425 1 04 
I 169 63,91 66,67 63,438 647 18,104 13,750 
Ay ‘1 608 97,1066 
199 ‘ 2 68,759 68,637 58,77 54,559 12,949 18,951 
: 21 70,403 70,14¢ 54.439 51.61 895 20.896 
2,51 69,408 71,597 51,1 . 
; a 1 I 1 
A i - . oe. - - 
Se r - ! 71 65 71 15 19,9 7 1.258 
674 r 11 2,112 18,42 19 1.61 
~ ' a 7s 7 o77 e rs 
_ ' S j (2,1 O74 £52 14 1] } 
Ne ] j i Sf 
D j { ) ‘ $1.74 69,229 68. 53¢€ 8 S91 7.59 af 
er ! 70,78¢ 68,548 ¢ 74 ) Sf 
; . : l ‘ 652 69.79 72.299 60.246 29.488 697 
. ‘ ’ ° i) ;; . 
‘ » . nc 
United States Consumption of Gasoline 
(Gallons) 
MONTHS 192 1921 1922 192 1924 19 1926 
Jar ‘ 144 ‘ 10O.f 23¢ 73,140 94,7 791 282,717,148 456,967,163 500.420.689 595.4123 720.358.000 
Februar ‘ j . } ! $8.39 14 225,195,372 262,925,732 Is 93,07 102.703.876 543.64 ) 650.718.000 
Mar 1 l 1317 256,020,539 $6,164,546 380,406,778 $46,460,208 467,181,088 625,053 779,571,000 
Apr ( ! i 13.44 I 17,000.46! 3,290,921 385,230,994 $85,716,788 607,175,026 798.305.( 831.410.000 
May | if 7 78,912.69 554,263,486 199,724,405 982.535,781 672,495.321 841.787 988.677.000 
Tune ‘ r j 4° 747.291 142.924 973 506,959,446 633.504.590 682,409,140 S62 ,.350.0 
July ’ 6,242,260 454,878,617 157,758,078 566,099,329 674,019,467 789,666,590 963.071.000 
August 4 i4 184.274 479,741,391 505,035,827 583,687,932 692,154,000 828,057,847 931,901,000 
Septembe i 74 450,888,67 438,083,634 507,924,207 655,797,616 718,068,623 848,867,000 
October 64 129 ) 384,802. 24¢ 454,995,551 $90,393,454 621,172,668 751,499,199 831.774.000 
Noveinhe {5.278 ‘ 24 209 166.567.2344 150.548.4881 171,616,103 538,308,809 698,359,199 757,744.000 
December 209, Re Z 245,23 289,673, 55€ $13,015,596 434,399,514 518,305,120 6£7,967,000 759.699.000 
TOTAL $.129.266,347 3,434,812,486 4,250,696,163 4,516,027,256 5,372,085,042 6,685,035,280 7,770,238,000 9,365,604,000 
_ = - = = 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing 


Countries 


(Figures in Long Tons) 














——British Malaya’ —Dutch East Indies’— French’ 

Gross Net India & Br. North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon 

Exports Imports Exports Ceylon® Burma’ Sarawak' Borneo’ Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.EJ. China Valley’ Total’ 
1923 . 252,016 70,432 181,584 47,112 6,416 5,433 1,744 1,718 32,938 £4,002 57,822 5,606 19,859 394,263 
ne echoes 259,760 107,419 152,341 37,35 7,697 6,485 1,892 2,962 $2,446 52,499 80,347 6,688 23,164 413,872 
.. ear 316,825 158,022 158,803 45,654 10,082 8,460 2,308 5,378 46,643 62,678 119,271 25,507 
1925: 
. eeeceen 19,183 10,132 9,051 3,065 1,090 605 180 £04 053 ,097 »,858 701 1,712 30,816 
Feb 21,622 10,071 11,551 2,207 1,121 169 148 233 3.490 5.139 8,569 586 2977 36,540 
Mar 26,836 13,399 13,437 $201 984 756 209 437 41,5383 5,499 10,807 187 2,459 43,859 
Apr 22,414 11,751 10,66 3,250 684 183 164 bR4 1,121 4,66 8,536 452 1,585 35,015 
May 26,667 12,979 15,688 2,600 585 717 189 159 624 £455 12,006 599 2,588 $1,540 
June 7,594 14,706 13,188 3,502 831 1,046 195 £50 4,187 1.667 10,644 833 1,653 41,176 
July 24,809 16,192 8,617 4,487 680 955 218 33 41.719 5,244 10,516 411 1,142 37,522 
Aug 27,75 12,025 15,728 3,409 671 545 194 436 3,210 5,186 9,445 dn4 1,810 41,121 
Sept 29,425 12,913 16,512 4,758 745 766 218 533 64 £913 10,628 764 2,140 45,341 
Oct. 28,711 14,986 13,725 5,270 16 639 199 708 3,516 »,511 11,767 683 44,774 
Nov 1,648 14,904 16,744 3,980 1,044 R38 186 411 1,657 6,349 11,958 991 49,778 
Dec 29 263 13.964 15.899 4.955 1,131 638 208 330 1.119 »,955 8.537 860 45,013 

16,825 158,022 158,803 £5,684 10,082 8,460 2,308 5,378 16,643 62,678 119,271 7,881 25,307 492,495 

—= ——$=— —_——— —————————— — ——— — — = = = — — —__<——>> —— = = 
1926: 
Jan 0,452 10,237 20,433 4,058 1,273 416 196 288 1,598 $,965 1,284 
Feb 440 8,306 22,134 4,941 725 488 141 253 4,445 1,475 2,759 
Mar 012 14,800 20,212 5,70 855 2,126 
Apr 23,727 10,5¢ 13,162 3,484 
May 1,231 10,604 20,627 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov. 
Dec 
(1) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as Malayan production sincé through which port practically their entire production moves (5) Exports 
much of the imported rubber contains a high percentge of moisture and from “Other Dutch East Indies’’ are chiefly native rubber containing 
impurities which are eliminated before it is reexported; the Malayan a high percentage of moisture and impurities for which no allowance has 
figures do not contain rubber exported as latex which on the basis of 3 been made in the statistics; rubber shipped as latex has not been included 
pounds per gallon amounted to 99 tons in 1923, 957 tons in 1924 and and amounted to 6,355 tons in 1923, 2,735 tons in 1924 and 6,207 tons 
3,101 tons in 1925 (?7) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until in 11 months of 1925 (*) Exports through Para, Manaos and Iquitos 
1926 (*) Official statistics (*) Figures for Sarawak, British North (*) This total includes the net exports from British Malaya and all the 
Borneo and Siam are imports from these territories into Singapore figures shown for the other territories 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 


(Long Tons) 


NITED UNITED FRANCE 





CANADA JAPAN 








SWE-NOR- DEN- 
NETHER- DEN WAY MARK 


RUS- AUSTRA- BEL- 
LIA 


SIA GIUM 





STATES KINGDOM (abd) GERMANY (ac) (ac) 
1919 236,977 12,671 19,951 5,584 8,770 10,688 
1920 248,762 56 844 15,868 11,890 11,912 6,015 
1921 79,678 $2,087 16,981 21,920 8,248 22,981 
1922 296,267 11,724 27,644 27,546 9,366 16,449 
1923 300,372 12,700 31,067 18,5 13,299 17,181 
1924 317,747 11,550 34,488 14,420 19,612 
1925 381,815 4,061 36,911 19,825 12,743 
1925 
January 1,736 284 2,147 1,432 797 
February 23,717 2,492 } 1,278 658 
March 1,727 3.396 2.349 689 
April 31,376 2,961 1,397 719 
May 729 8,650 1,532 863 
June 0,371 619 1,681 2,095 
July 1.177 2,204 1,613 813 
August 281 8,825 1,582 786 
September 25 5,369 1,202 936 
October 35 1,20 1,799 1,060 
November 6,150 2,466 1,712 2,140 
December 8,819 6,158 2,248 1,187 
1926 
January 40,320 @439 3,170 703 2,188 
February 31,435 3,114 41 1,113 1,685 
March 10,316 8,907 4,790 1,342 2,079 
Apr 33,416 8,275 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 
a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Reexports not de- 
ducted d—Believed to include scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Russian 


statistics are exports from United Kingdom only to Russia. f 
are exports to Australia from 


annual 


statistics 


including 1924 


Australian 
Malaya, 


ITALY (ce) (cf) (d) LANDS (abed) (abc) (abd) 
9,594 75 733 3,995 2,77 2,022 437 673 
6,125 62 1,040 3,840 5,510 1,567 241 479 
+906 165 554 1,705 1,022 813 178 251 
6,430 2.453 2,649 172 3,807 1,248 o21 87 
8,489 4,506 2,184 792 1,391 448 354 
8,764 824 2,688 807 1,781 669 473 

11,412 7,088 2,930 875 1,690 701 440 
552 333 331 109 164 64 16 
908 1,000 275 88 136 145 37 

1.463 1.083 373 56 183 77 71 
817 535 97 181 149 47 22 
1,060 1,999 228 17 126 17 16 
1,506 59 329 120 97 43 74 
650 16 176 28 114 15 24 
631 85 169 76 119 53 35 
939 234 283 136 102 54 20 
914 21 255 60 159 is tk 
1,157 190 236 12 219 55 52 
815 1,535 178 14 122 3 t5 
760 332 358 76 154 123 16 51 
1,041 643 432 89 171 82 94 
832 227 213 ‘1 55 

$02 93 204 

————— EE _———————<—— —— ————————————— — — — _—— 

Ceylon, Dutch East Indies and United Kingdom; monthly figures ane 

total for 1925 are exports from Malaya, Ceylon, and Java only. Minus 

sign, reexports in excess of imports. All statistics from original oficial 


trade returns 
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losing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber 


. 
A 


Daily Spot 


New York Market, in Cents per Pound 
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61% 


61% 
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Iuly 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


1924 
January 
Febr uary 


March 


August 
September 


October 
November 
December 


Total 


1925 
January 
February 
March 


April 


May 
June 
Tulv 

‘ uly 


August 
September 


October 
November 
December 


Total 


1926 
January 
February 
March 
April 
‘MN 
ay 


June 


= 


Tuls 
August 
September 


October 
November 
December 


(Rubber Association of America statistics raised to 
All figures in long tons) 


August 
September 


October 
Nove 
December 


mber 


TOTALS 


Automobile Production 


Total 


1,883,158 1] 
1.514.000 l 


2,397, 


oO7 
Sai 


293,824 
343,460 
357,045 


255,232 
26.2 KO 
469,025 


391,302 


382,714 





364,806 
358,55 
221,831 
272,425 
406,572 
36,358 
285.199 
817,639 


283,263 
334,529 
398,042 
402,574 
394,781 


719,164 J, 


United 
States 


,799,522 


,452,902 


331,957 
271,033 
214,322 
> »,.925 


249,796 
256,940 
254,524 
198,381 
174,899 


3,144,999 


204,620 
242,024 
319,140 


ane can 
375,787 








347,414 
214,401 


262,053 


392,651 


272,011 
318,634 
379.769 
382,631 


95 


Passenger Cars—— 


Canada 


83,636 


8,619 
5,436 


6,588 


6.357 
r , 
0,902 
7.200 





Total 
22,039 
147,550 
251,434 


198 


467 


168 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Trucks——— 


United 

States 
$11,531 
142,402 


244,285 


361,0 8 
29.038 
1,295 


25,341 
27,834 
7.663 
$1,263 
26,875 
25,906 
360,625 
26.633 
32,774 
43,079 
£6,322 
41,492 
6,347 


40.070 


36,357 
57,972 


Canada 


10,508 
5,148 
7,149 

17,210 

1,74 

1,67 

2,04 


oon 


1,933 
1,753 
950 
1,107 
SsV0 
1,351 
,270 
1,081 
1,690 


1,694 
2,237 
1,731 


Consumption of Crude Rubber 


100 per cent 


1921 
5,045 
5.955 
9,190 
13.084 


16,023 


16,142 


18,810 
23,649 
16.705 


16,814 
14,105 
15,482 
170.504 


1922 
16,938 
14,767 
21,408 


19,294 
23,246 
31,713 
24,522 
29,361 
,410 
6,881 


94.950 


> 
25.070 


17,685 
20.359 
17,594 


1925 
29°761 
4198 


1926 
2,196 
1,136 


32,936 


32,696 
29,364 








Monthly 


statistics 
various classes of rubber goods from the United 
States may be secured free of charge from the 
Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


eovering 


shipments 


of 











anada 


0,508 
5,148 
7,149 
7,210 


1,747 
1,679 
2,040 


1,933 
1,753 
950 


1,107 
38380 
1,351 


1,270 
1,081 
1,690 
7,481 


|,565 
|,6938 
},089 


,576 
,888 
,794 


,845 
,486 
,480 


694 
,237 


,731 


,078 


978 
283 
847 
996 


292 


96 
36 
136 


96 
64 
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WHERE TO OBTAIN 


Machinery, fabrics, chemicals, com- 
pounding ingredients, crude and re- 
claimed rubber, consulting chemical 





1. 








i Dovan Chemical Corp. 


ACCELERATORS—x 1 0 


and Diphenyl Guanidine. 


30 Church St. New York 











ACCELERATORS — Two 

new accelerators: Vulecone and Di- 

ortho-tolylguanidine. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Dept. Sales Div. 

Wilmington, Del. 











ACCELERATORS 


Grasselerator 102 
Grasselerator 552 
Grasselerator 808 


Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Rubber Service Dept. 


347 Madison Ave., New York 


The 

BLUE LIST 
of the 
Industry 


Your Products 
Listed Here 


reach buyers in rubber 
factories at a cost lower 
than is possible by any 
other method. 


ARRANGE FOR YOUR 
LISTING TODAY! 


CARBON BLACK 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


Manufacturers for forty years. 


940 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
612 Metropolitan Bldg., Akron, O. 








CARBON BLACK- 4 erfloted 
Arrow Black for rubber compound- 
ing. Standard for grit-free uni- 
formity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
130 West 42nd St. New York 








CARBON BLACK — puck 
Goose Brand—tfree from grit and impuri- 
ties and imparts high tensile strength to 
the rubber compound. 


Union Power Co., Inc. 
810 United Bhkig., Akron, Ohio. 607 
Com’l. Nat'l Bank Bldg., Shreveport, La. 
25 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 

















ACCELERATORS— Every 


lot is tested before shipment and a 
written guarantee of quality fur- 
nished. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 


709 Sixth Ave. N. Y. City 


BEAD CABLES— National 
Flat Woven and Pratt Patent Bead 
Cables. 


National Standard Co. 
Niles, Mich. 











CARBON BLACK or any 


other compounding material used 
by rubber manufacturers can be 
marketed at low cost by listing it in 
The Market Place. 











ACCELERATORS — AI19Q, 
A7, Thiocarbanilid. 
The RUBBER SERVICE 


Laboratories Co. 
611 Peoples Savings & Trust Bldg. 
Akron Ohio 


BOLTON BIAS CUTTER 


Cuts cord or flaé woven fabrics 
with equal ease and precision. In 
use all over the world. 

Spadone Machine Co., Inc. 
15 Park Row New York 


CASES—Fibre construction, in- 


sure satisfactory shipping results. 
Send for sample. 
Brooklyn Fibre Syndicate, Inc. 
Decatur St. & Irving Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ANTIMONY Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 


Belleville, N. J. 
Direct Factory Representation 


CALENDERS- Embossing, for 


artificial leather, oil cleth ete. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Co. 


83 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I 


CATALPO — The universal 


and standard rubber pigment now 
being used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, ete. 

Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street 
New York City 














ASBESTINE—specially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working sample. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row, New York City 








CARBON BLACK~ sMicron- 
ex the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 








CHEMISTS read your listing 
in the MARKET PLACE. There 
is no cheaper way to reach these 
prospects. 


Try It! 








THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Second 


Page Following. 












Cottons and Fabrics 


MARKETS 











































N York, July 2, 1926 While the new crop months were more «re looking for a price proposition. 
The Government's crop report proved or less sustained by the process of li,uid- Prices have been irregular with some 
to have been clos foreshadowed by the ating. it was feared that there would be slight shading and are merely nominal in 
averaye oi the sixteen private recasts frequent showers in the western and cen- character. Quotations follow: 
issued bv loeal and Southern trade au- tral sections of the belt. Toward the last CORD 
thorities and cro tatisti It there f the week many reports of depredations (ned en ib. .48 @ .50 
fore iad no furthe mportant bearish hy the hopper, or cotton flea, in Louisiana, Carded Peele: 15 @ .47 
cffect on the market, no great pressure Missis<ippi, Georgia and fexas also a Ba a ety ~ -: Ped 
of either liquidation or Southern selling stiffered those positions. There were also ao ane — 
, SQUARE WOVEN 
tollowed its appearane ports of 2 rapid increase m the number __ 4 
Prices had shown a decline of 13 points cf weevils. ie — Se 
won July trom the closing o yest rday by Aside from the reports of the spread 17% ounce Egyptian uppers, = 
he time trading had ceased at five mn of inseet nests, most of the advices eon- 5905 canes Sakellarides, ec caieail = 
utes before the report appeared at 1:30 tinne to give excellent accounts ef the pro- __ . é 
o'clock, and 5 to 10 on the new crop rress of the crop. It is admitted that the m-ounce Peeler, card - as 
months July then sold at 17.78, October crop is late and has not so far given 
16.33, December 16.25, Januery 16.07 and evidence of blooming quite as generally Sheetings and Ducks 
Mareh 16.29 . as it should. but the plants are neverth SHEETINGS—Interest in sheetings econ- 
The Government's June 25th condition jess reported to be vigorous and the fields tinued at a low point during the past two 
ol (9.4 per coms OF we Cl compares senerally well ealtivated weeks with an accompanying easing of 
with 75.9 a year ago, while its estimated loday’s closing prices follow : prices. 10-inch 2.85 vd. dropped to 
ereage of 45,595,000) - rn gg . foday's Close’ ]]112¢ with some contract sales possible 
18,090,000 lest year, thereby making a | aie berry 1767 1 s3 at lle. 
new high record on the area under culti- Oeroper 16.34 16.04 16.19 16.21 Ducks—Some cotton duck mills report 
vation. — . * og ine 1590 120k je2a moderate business in small orders for im- 
The indicated yi id at pre aS Ob 15s Maret 16.41 16.09 16.28 16.40 zacdiate delivery but the industry in gen- 
339,000 bale — th 10,050,000 “ eral is suffering from the curtailed pro- 
produced t past yeal thout linters, an . ‘ duction of its consumers. Prices have 
and about 16,000, 0 the pre us record lire Fabrics heen irrecular with downward trend. 
crop raised Ce ASRSSR | f 1914 _ Tire fabrie mills have continued pro- Quotations follov 
the outbreak of the World Wat duction at a satisfactory level on old SHEETINGS 
For the past two we the trade has orders but future activity is dependent — foe P , 12 
been undergoing a general readjustment on increased production of tire manufac- 4 ine} 2 85-yard i 11 ag 
of commitments in the market in antiel turers. Within the last few davs some 4°"! , L5-yar - ; 
pation of just such a bearish erop report anutacturers have eome into the market oie ; 75 som d ty 
as today’ Theretor considered for smali quentities of fabries. The in- 40-inch 4.25-yarJ 7% 
to a large extcnt aisecount ereasing use of off color cotton in the DUCKS 
The new crop is just now entering on manufacture of tires has had an un- , ideoda did 34% 
the two most critical months ot the season ettling effect on the market. Several Enameling } t ; 39 
in the stag proer nd develop- plants are making the off-grade qualities a a an + a +4 
ment. to meet the demand of distributors who Double filling b 17 th 





Fabrics 


Enameling Duck 


Tire 
Drill 


250 W. 57 Street, NEW YORK 








J. H. LANE & CO. 


Osnaburg and Special Constructions 
323 South Franklin St., CHICAGO 


Cord Fabrics 


Sheeting 

















— 
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ALL THE LEADERS 


SSUUUUAVENDADEUUAUEUOODEUATEUEOTETE 


Are represented in this section. Pur- 
chasing agents can rely on the con- 
cerns listed as thoroughly reliable in 


every way. 


TTL 





Great Oaks From 
Little Acorns Grow 


—and likewise a small be- 
ginning in the matter of 
advertising space is the 
first step to a bigger 
business! 


Start Now by 
using listings in 
THE MARKET PLACE 


Rates are low— 
and results are sure. 


CRUDE RUBBER — a 1: 
Grades. Washed - Dried - Milled. 
Send us Your Inquiries. 
Gibraltar Rubber Corp. 
West New York, N. J. 


ENGINEERS 


Machinists, Iron and Steel Founders 


Standard and Special 
Rubber Working Machinery 


The Adamson Machine Co. 


Akron, Ohio 








CRUDE RUBBER 
BROKERS 


Henderson Brothers Co., Inc. 
60 Beaver St., New York City 


Members Rubber Exchange of N. Y 





Over 30 chemical firms are using 

The Market Place regularly. The 

cost is moderate and results sure! 
The Rubber Age 

225 Fourth Ave., New York 











CRUDE RUBBER 


Importers and Dealers 
Members Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 
and Rubber Exchange Clearing House 


Henderson, Helm & Co., Inc. 


44 Beaver St., New York 
Weekly Market Review on Request 





FABRICS— spots and Con- 


tracts: Tire Fabrics, Enameling 
ducks, Tube Wrapping Tapes. 


H. Frank Jones 
395 Broadway New York City 











CHEMICALS — Accelerators 


Trimene Base, Heptene, Monex, Crylene, 
Lithex, Thiocarbanilide, Aniline Oil. 
Clay—Mineral Flour, Seminole (Georgia). 
Anticridant—VGB, a proven product 
Labels—all-rubber two color brands. 


Naugatuck Chemical Co. 


1790 Broadway, New York. 


CRUDE RUBBER 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc. 
41 East 42nd. St., N. Y. City 


Offices in Akron, Chicago, Boston 


FABRICS—tire. cords, enamel- 


ing ducks, drills, sheetings, osna- 
burgs. 


J. H. Lane & Co. 
250 West 57th St. New York City 

















CHEMICALS ana compound- 


ing ingredients; Clay, Whiting, 
Accelerators, Mineral Rubber. 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Importers 
Members Rubber Exchange of N. Y., Inc. 
and Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


FABRICS— Tire fabrics—-coarse 


builders, chafers, breakers in all 
grades. 


New England Southern Mills 
LAWRENCE & CO. 
24 Thomas St. New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco 

















50 East 42nd St. New York City 82 Beaver St., New York 
AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second Nat’l. B’ldg. 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE 


CHEMICALS ana pigments for 


the rubber trade. Complete stocks. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer 
Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND NEW YORK 


Aero Brand, product of the high- 
est purity from dependable source 
of supply. 

American Cyanamid Co. 
511 Fifth Ave. New York City. 


FACTICE—Prevents blooming, 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 














CONSULT BANNER 


Before You Buy 
TIRE BUILDING MACHINES 


The Banner Machine Co. 


Columbiana, Ohio 
Paul A. Frank, Akron, Ohio, Agent. 














DRY KILN—for drying crude 


rubber and chemicals—Hunter Pro- 
cess. 
Carrier Engineering 
Corporation 


750 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 








FLUXITE — Liquid and 


Solid A rubber softener and aging com- 
pound of great efficiency. 


Damascus Mnfg. Corp. 
E. 93rd. St. & Cassius Ave., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Scrap Rubber Crude Rubber 
Due te ‘ a midge. ager go New York, July 2, 1926 Prices wave easier on the 25th and were 
“ ‘ », denlers hi heen buying up More or less of a holiday spirit has pre- oll about 728 em nouns on the oubae 
Latewer lots were available with the Veiled in the rubber market during the with little inquiry. ) pUSINESS tee hake 
at a des are quoted consider- past two weeks, and trading has been ex- 3 light on the yay _ J “ ots 
ibl ‘hove prices of our last report. tremely light. While manufacturers in- “— sold Curing FP pers wee . ca 
Quotations follev ventories are still high, many of the larger aco n ager ws 6; 2a ewe — notec ve 
, to tire pe ‘ companies have curtailed operations until ondon rubber stocks during the week 
Standard Whit ) 64.50 ufter Julv 6th. which will hold inventories ding June 24, bringing the warehouse 
- —~ A, } 22.00 at present levels and give dealers an op- total up to 25,500 tons as against 19,023 
Cleat 10.00 oriunity to work off stocks. Until con- tons last month and 5,135 a year ago. 
; aien. fa sume! demand increases materially there Pnees were down 14e on the outside 
‘ l%@ 1% is little likelihood of much activity in the ™®@rket on the 28th with spot at 421 oc, 
I bes, | : ~ 1arket or a recovery of prices. i but there was no sign of wny important 
‘ I i t y The fact that prices have remained com- buying interest. Only 90 lots were traded 
K 2 on the exchange but prices held steady. 


Reclaimed Rubber 





New York, July 2, 1926 
bh Sprit a slightly lessened demand 
Prom i l cTturers ¢ rly l June, orders 
for reclaims creused te the mont! 
ith the 1 il tl rr re wralti 
bu kee] ip th demands With 
thi inereased produ ol chedules ex 
peeted dur Puls mn the part of tire 
voli nt reclaim lool o! present eon 
wil fo eontimue to! ome time Price 
folloy 
Friction (Uncured) 
N l 
High Tensile Black 
Super-Reclaim No 1 Ib 24 @ 25 
. No. 2 Ib 18 @ 19 
Shoe 
{ l 
' ? 1 1 
Tube 
N : + 2 
\ ‘ 
Tires 
B " 1 
Kia 11! 11 
ila t 11 1% 
Dark | b 14 14% 
Liel { if 16% 
\\ 1 * 1o 
Truck, Heavy Grav b 10 @ 10% 
Light Gravity t 10% 1 11 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical Blends Ib + @ 09 
Red, Hig Gra ! 
—_—_ =————=Sanananaa= ————————— —————_—— 
v > 
Closing Prices on Rubl 
= \ Sey Oct Nov 
J il } t. 1 | 
| $1.90 4 1 1 
10 | “ } $2.4 1 
1 ] | 4 | » 4 } 
j 42 { { » 42 8 
t 1 i! ! i1.4 11.8 
i j * 11.00 41.6 1 
" 1 11.08 41.60 4 
| ’ ' ’ j 0) 41.4 11.5 
Bae 11.1 t1 11.1 41.6 t1.8 
’ 11 il 11 ’ 41.70 41.80 
i ‘ $1.10 41.8 $1.50 
In - l | i! $1. 41.80 4 
(Exchange (¢ 
4 { eacl total ae 
I s " } e 21 represent 


paratively firm when ¢ buying or 
eould easily manipurated 
them, would seem to point to American 
interest in maintaining prices at a level 
vhich would further restriction 
August 1. The average London price 
for the quarter on June 30 was 21.409 d. 


compared with 21.576 a week ago and 


egressive 


elling have 


preve nt 


Ol 


1.693 two weeks ago. 


There were some light purchvses of 
nearby rubver on the 17th. Over 60 Ler 
cent of the trading on the exchange was 
in July. Spot sold at 44e. A little in- 


quiry for off grades was reported on the 
the 18th. Prices the ex- 
change opened firm, advanced during th¢ 
early trading but reeeded 36 to 70 points 
t Priees remained nominal 
Saturday in the absence of either bids or 
Only 86 lots changed hands. 

Rubber st eks in London ine reased Sa 


OuUTSILae oO") 


on 


closing. on 


offers. 
tons during the week ending June 17 to 


total of 22,664 19.022 
tons a month tons a year 


tons, as against 

avo and 5,424 
(rc). 
Th 


and 


resu! te d 


trading the “old” “new” 
inaugurated on the 21st 


contusion on the exchang‘ 


on 
in 
and acted 


S witeh- 


rie 
sa sort ot den per to business. 
ecntracts 


opet itions trom old to new 


47 
ne iy 


continued in evidence throughout xt 
few days. Prices in London ¢cropped on 
the 23rd and opening bids on the ex- 
change were down 50 points, but little 
buying or selling interest was evident. 








ver Exchange of New York, Inc. 
17 to JULY 5 
































De Tan Feb Mar. Apr. May June SALES* 
| l tZ.¢ 12 » 42 » 42.5 42 ») 44.40 349 
12 $5.2 $2.20 43.2 $3.20 43.20 44.60 tae 

| ’ 5.2 43.20 4 $3.20 43.20 44.7 87 
3 ‘ 0 43.50 43.50 43.50 43.50 is 
i 13.8 $3.80 43.8 14 » 44.00 122 
1 $2.50 42.50 42.50 42 42.50 17 

! 10 42.40 42.40 42.40 42.50 42.50 43.8 186 
12.4 42.70 42 ) 42.70 42.70 42.7 13.8 107 
$2.1 12.50 42 ) 42.50 42 ) 42.5 13.70 17 
$2.1 12.50 42 4° ) 42.70 42.70 1 
12.20 42.90 42.90 42.90 43.00 43 ) 162 
12.10 42.50 42 ) 42 » 42 ) 42 Ss 
12 » 43.00 4 ) 435 » 4 ) 44 i4 181 
for old a new ce act 

pr es for ew. contra « 


This mactivity extended over the next few 
Jays with sellers ideas at 42%4ce to 43¢ per 
pound, but prices were purely nominal in 
the absence of any bidding. There is 
little indication of any active factory buy- 
in the immediate future. Closing 
prices on the Exchange are shown in the 


ing 


table at the bottom of this page. 
Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot - $22 
Tuly , 11 
Tuly /Sept 41% 
Oct. /Dec ‘ iL 
First Latex, crepe spot 42 
Amber Crepe, No. 2, spot } 
. : No } = 
No 1 7! 
Brow Crepe, Rolled $1, 
- Clean, tl 7 
Specky 
Pontianac— 
Bangermassin Nominal 
Palembang : Nominal 
Prime Pressed Nominal 
Sarawak Nominal] 
Paras— 
Up-river Fine 5 
Medium i 
Coarse 23 
Acr Bolivia fine s 
Tapajos, fine 5 
Islands, fine 
Cut Beni Bolivian, fins ) 40 
Caucho Ball— 
Upper, shipment 24 
Centrals— 
Corinto, scrap oe 
Esmeraldo, sausage 22 
Guayule, w and d 33. @ .34 
Africans— 
Benguela, No. 2 . Nominal 
Congo, upper, black Nominal 
v3 ae red . Nominal 
Kassai, Prime Red Nominal 
Balata— 
Block, Columbia f 
™ Cuidad f 
Surinam, sheet 7 
Gutta Percha— 
Siak en ; 32 @ .33 
Red Macassar 3.00 @ 3.50 
Chicle— 
Mexican, Yucatan 65 
LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
Spot a : 20%d 
July 20% 
July /Sept 20% 
ES i as is ew 4 Bo Sik oa, 2 
Jan. /March ae aac afer 21% 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
Spot 19%d 
Aug. /Sept 19% 
Oct. /Des 20% 


“ 
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GUAYULE— “Duro” Brand 


washed and dried ready for com- 
pounding. 


Continental Rubber Co. 
120 Broadway New York 


MOLDS AND CORES— 


Tire building equipment; general 

machine work. 

The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
of Standardized Quality. 


NO. 188 FOR TUBES 


Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 
New York Akron Philadelphia 








LINERS — PROCESSED 


For 
Various Rubber Stocks 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. 


Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, O. 


MOLDS & CORES—trTire 
building machines; tire finishing 
stands; tubing machines; hydraulic 
presses. 
The Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


for all purposes. 


Rubber Regenerating Co. 


Naugatuck, Conn. 








MACHINERY— 


Heater Presses, Molds and Cores, 
Tubing Machines. 


The Williams Foundry & Mach. Co. 


“In Business Since 1888"’ 


Akron, Ohio 








MOLDS & CORES—f¢f o r 


automobile tires; general machine 
work. 


Kuhlke Machine Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


A standardized grade for evéry 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 


100 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


“43 Years Serving the Industry Solely 
as Reclaimers”’ 











MANDRELS--CIRCULAR 


and Economy Calender Shells 

Prompt Servicee—Let us quote you. 
The Clyde E. Lowe Co. 

2976 E. 81st St., Cleveland, Ohio 


“NU-GUM” RUBBER 


Produced from No. 1 Floating 
Tubes. Absolutely pure — no oils 
—no compound added. Specific 
Gravity, .98. 

E. L. Bullock & Sons, Inc. 


99 John St. New York City 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


The Xylos Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


CAPACITY 250,000 POUNDS DAILY 








MICA — Water Ground and 
Water Floated — 160 Mesh —Ab- 
solutely Free from Grit. Akron 
Stocks, also Factory Skipments. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


116 Central Savings & Trust Bldg., Akron 








PINE TAR — Retort “Sunny 

South”, “Pentarco”, “American”. 

Brands for Tires, Tubes, Mechani- 

ceals,—Reclaim. The Best Softener 
E. W. Colledge 

P. O. Box 356 Jacksonville, Fla. 


Agents in New York, Chicago, Cleveland. 





RED OXIDE—a special 


grinding, guaranteed uniform in 
color and quality. 


Joseph A. McNulty 
114 Liberty St. New York City 








MICA—\160 mesh—water ground 


—water floated—free from foreign 
matter. 


Stocks carried at Trenton, N. J.— 
Cleveland, O.—Chicago, Ill. 


The Harshaw Fuller & 


Goodwin Company 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


We specialize in fine Grey, Black 
and Red Reclaimed Rubber. 
Send us Your Inquiries 


The Defiance Rubber Co. 
Defiance, Ohio 











MOLDS 
FOR TIRES, MECHANICAL 
GOODS & DRUGGIST SUNDRIES. 
The Akron Rubber Mold & 
Machine Co. 


AKRON, OHIO. 





RELIABLE 
RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
T. C. Ashley & Co. 


682 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


Represented by H. N. RICHARDS CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 

















RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 








RUBBER— Crude and serap, 


all grades. 


H. Muehlstein & Co. 
Liggett Bldg. New York 
Akron, Chicago, Boston, Hoboken 
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Accelerators Softeners 


Colors 
Mineral Rubber 


Compounding 


RUBBER CHEMICAL = and 
COMPOUNDING MATERIAL 


MARKETS 


Vulcanizing 
Ingredients 
Rubber 


Vaterials Substitutes 





factories were closed over the holidays, present reports 








\ ( 
. Yo 126—For tl greater part ot the past tire 
! +] eturers of chemicals and com ould indieate larger production schedules during July. With 
}) a I ( eported a lessened movement of this in mind therefore, factories have been ordering stocks ot 
‘ to rubh tant s inactivity was due to lowered compounding materials in liberal amounts during recent days 
produ re manutacturers. In the past ind there is every reason to believe that this condition will 
ek however sto have } ed tast which serves to indicate hold for a number of months. Price changes have been few. 
L re lustrs Though a number ot Quotations follow: 
ACCELERATORS Zine Oxide—American Process SOFTENERS 
Ol avaccenans Ib O7%@ .07% 
Organi K adox leids 
4 black il egs I l 4 11% Muriatic 20 % t ) » I 
V4 ' ) l " Nitric, 3 degree t ) » 5.25 
‘ ) ! ™ yy Sulphuric, 60 degree t ] ) 111.50 
4.1 ) A Ax 66 degre Lt ) 
Aledl P . B2 1 ZZZ ead free) Ib 74%@ i% Tartaric, crystals ...lb 29 a — 
Aniline o iru 17 @ 17% d ler 5 iikalies 
BR i 1 , leade ll 6%@ 7% Caustic soda, 7¢ vt r ¢ » 3.91 
oF ) ' Zit Oxide French Process Soda ash, 55% C.L. ewt 1.43 »y 1.45% 
past W hite l t 12 Oils 
Di-Ortl ‘ j 1 1.08 Cit ‘ b 11% Castor, No. 3 bbls lb 12% @ 
Dipl , ? SS Red ea Ib l " Corn, crude, bbls b 114%@ 
Ethylide ar " ¢ } : efined lb 15 a - 
Exce { ( } 17% 18 Cottonseed, crude 1lO“’wG . 
For alcle \ j 42 ) r, Frerch dium iD i (a 8 Cycline ra 26 34 
Grasselerator 1 R0) 82 omestic ; lb 01% @ 02% Glycerine, C.P. drums lt 23% 24 
Grasselerat 1.80 @ 5.00 Linseed, RawC.L. t t ll I 
Crasselerat 1.25 » 1.50 COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Liquid Rubber . Ib 12 @ - 
Heptene I ) ! , Moldrite t l V6 
He> amet ‘ ‘ . Aluminum Flake Palm, Lagos — 8144 08% 
lonex 7 & ; r ) (f.0.b plant) TTT 21.85 » 24.50 Niger lb Siu.@ 08% 
Paraphenylenediamine b 125 @ 1.30 hydrate light . Ib 16 17 Peanut, domestis crude Ib 12%@ - 
Pi peridine-Piperidyldithio- mia carbonat d 13 A l7 % Petrolatum, white lb l1I%G@ 11% 
Carbamat 1.8 00 Are-O'S ton 5.00 p11.00 amber lb 13 vg @ 04 
R& lt 60 Ashe i 16.00 p18 ) dark amber b 3% @ 03% 
Super-Sulphur No, 1 ) 1 Bar 1 carbonat b 2 Pine, steam distilled t ( 65 
Super-Sulpl , , . sar Dust sole 5 a 06 d. refined ral 4 1 90 
Tensila No. 4] Ib as Barytes southern off-color, ton 12.00 @18.0 , val 1 ) ; 
\Thiocarba | } oy 28% Western prime white ton 23.0 ) Rosin, first rectified ral 60 7 62 
Trimet } 7 ! : - I ted to «VU : ft , secon rectified al 65 a 67 
base } > 1.35 Base or i) 044%@ Soya Bean, crude : 13 %@ 13% 
'riphenylg ; 73 : Synthecite Ib 6 a 
Tuads ) ) a 00 Art Aerf f S 12 Tar, commercial ral ) z $2 
Vulcone 6 5 @ .79 Bone Black Ib 05 »p 11 Resins and Pitches 
7 . 1 Carb com] t 5 Pitch, Burgund 7 
Zimate ) a : S ry coal tar gal i%@ 06 
: ro} 3 t y 14 pine bbl ) 8.50 
Inorganic Lamp 1) 12 @ 4 oie ents” ie : - 
Lead ul Ll blue I 10% Micronex } ) 13 Tar Ret a ' 17.00 
— , l ‘ Chermatom carbon Ib 5 kiln burned » 16.00 
thar Be x f } } { it Tackol } ) ! 15 
Magnesia, calcined, - » f bh 13 2 PE. wg ‘ 
~ Catalpo (fact Ib Alcohol denatured 
, r b 0 114, No. 1 bbls cal i 47 
{ y, China, d esti ton 15.00 » 25.00 Ronen ' . 
COLORS Aerflote 1 Suprex t I - pu 
Blue R ige Dark ton 9.00 I Carbon bisulphid ? 06% 
I , se ( 7 2 Licht ton 12.00 | ” tetrachloride t a IS 
7 Dix tor 29 } 5.00 Motor gasolir 
Bi A Langford ton 12.00 22.00 steel bbls 
Pt : M ul Flour Naptl Vv. M P 
ltran ine 1) OR 5 . . aptha « 
Ultramarir ) a 17 re eee no - : 87 
Bre is ™ é j x4 
Sienna, Italiar b i I 14 l. fob ‘ ton 1¢ } Wares 
I I lurk 1 f ra whit Ib 20 l 29 Beesway f 62 
Gr i white Ik 18 24 Carnauba, No. 1 : 51 
ireens bo I 14 Ceresin, whit ) 10 
} fia} bh} 1} 6 ; 12 Montan. ernde } 6 fa 06% 
. irbona t ‘ 5 | Ozokerite, black 24 (a 25 
4 Dp r ton 90.00 @I1 arene hy 8 @ 30 
( ty ; } 31 R stone | lered ) lb _ 02 lth ParatineW! eA MP I 5M 05% 
> ne, J tor 15.00 22.00 Yellow AMP } A 05% 
Re 4 | “tare! po ered wt 3.30 3.70 ’ , mo 
Ay ' é m 16.00 20.00 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
anos im Terra Alba vt 125 @ 2.00 —- I 85 @ .90 
rf > lrinol white Ib 2 Ga 02¥ ine ) 
‘ } + 5 bs x ‘ S 
. 15/1 . g, commercia 1.00 @ 1.15 ~ 2 
Q 1S /} wo 1 English cliffstone ewt 1.50 VGB t (0 t 
ee | ea oom 18.00 ©1500 SUBSTITUTES 
. 1} 19 fa a5 perfine ton 10.00 @ 12.00 : 
15/17 F.S } 26 a a0 | Sussex ton g 00 » 10.00 Black Ih 8 "8 14 
Ty . Fy : 11 - 1 . | Wood pulp XXX ton ; 00 a White b I 17 
Ox 131 ; ‘ xX ton 2500 ; _ Brown vas lb 1 D 15 
Para on a on (| sake ? Brown factice .......0.- Ib 10 @ 16 
4 + MINERAL RUBBER | White factice ......... Ib. 10%@ .17% 
> G seo (factory or BN 00 mse 0 7rT . err im . . "ar x 
Blue 1 SS SG MM ll Geese ME oe ene | VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
> ' . ’ 14 ! ALed 7 i ’ y ~ } : xc 
Tol 4 2 > 210 H rocarbon, Hard tor 29.00 »> 35.00 Ethyl Chloride, Cyl Ib ) (a — 
\ wn OF } . On Iivdrocarbon, Soft ton 29.00 @ = - Drums Ib 45 @ - 
Ver lic k ; 10 M.P. hydrocarbon Sulphur Chloride (drums b 8S4@ 
} . 10 : 145 ] factory ) ton 47.00 @52.00 Sulphur flour 
l M.P. hydr Superfine bag » 2.7 
Whites — arbon (c. 1. factory) ton 42.00 @4T7.00 bbls ) 3.10 
Albalith Ib 05% @ .06% | Paradura ton 70.00 @ 72.50 199% pure, refined, 
Lithoy Akcolith It 05% @ O06 Robertsor MR. s 1 tor Ie On @75.00 hag 525 
Litaopone Azolith It 05% @ 06% | M.R. (eran) ..ton 42.00 @80.00 bbls . 3.40 
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here will You “ai 
when His gas gives out 


= 


HEN your carbon black manufacturer has to drill other 
wells to keep up his gas supply will he have the necessary 
resources ? 


He will not unless he has reserves in both wells and capital to tide 
over any emergency due to the uncertainties of nature. 


This is an important point to consider in making your commitments 
to assure carbon black when it is urgently needed. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., protect your commitments by foresight in 
developing new gas fields based on an unequalled experience of 
over 40 years, which also assures location of plants in areas that 
promise low production costs and uninterrupted operation. 


We stand ready to ship carbon black to you at short notice from 
factories in five states, or stocks ir the following cities: 


Akron Boston Cincinnati 
Chicago Montreal New York 


1 Wy Wy, Wy Trenton San Francisco _ St. Louis 
Wi Yi Ly, Cleveland Pittsburgh 


Wf ZL 
4s 





and principal foreign cities 


RBON BLACK 


GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 







940 OLD SouTH BUILDING, BosTON. 
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With the Editor 


As this issue goes to press, 
vreat interest is centered in the 
possibility ot a echanged basis 
for rubber restriction after July 
31 when the current restriction 
quarter willend. Tur GENTLE- 
MAN FROM MINCING LANE in his 
reguiar London Letter reports 
the dramatic closeness of the 
situation under the suggestion 
“Get Your Stop-Wateh’’. It 
appears that this bit of advice 
will be apt. It the average 
price in London during the 


quarter should fall one ten 
thousandt] inder 21 pence. 
British rubber produeiny 
colonies will be put back on an 
SU per eent exportation 
schedule. The price now hovers 
so. shel tly above the pivotal 
price of 21 nee that the last 


few hours or mit utes of trading 


on Julv 31 will in realitv decide 
the whole matt -— id the use 
of a stop-wateh may he in order. 
Read the Gentleman’s letter on 
Page 341 al d Se ¢ how closely he 
keeps tab on London’s rubber 
street 


Rubber machinery designers 


and engineers will be interested 






in the discussion continued in 







this issue ot Imp ‘avements “” 
Riuhhe r Vio na Rolls This re- 


view of recent developments in 







mill] equipment is complete and 
timelv and everyone interested 
in mixing will be henefitted by 


17 


reading it earefully. 


































